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(AND 6,000,000 
MORE JUST LIKE HER) 
At the beginning of the new vear, 
we would like to lift our glass to the millions and 
millions of women who read Ladies’ Home Journal. 

We would like to salute, first off, their wisdom. Thev know that a magazine’s mission is 
more than to be “a physical and neutra! carrier of advertising messages.” Much more. Our 
readers prove i by their special lovaltv to the Journal. In November, when readers of the 
three leading women's magazines were a%ked which magazine they like best, 50% more of them 

chose the Joutnal than either of the other two. We thank them for this affection. 

We also cheer our readers’ zest for living. .\ Journal reader, we have discovered, is a very special 
sort of person. For one thing, she’s yournger--a whole year younger -than readers of other women's 
magazines. She has a higher income. She’s better educated. She cares more ‘about her life and the 


world around her, and spends more in time and money on her home and family. 


And we toast our readers’ lovalty -- which gives Ladies’ Home Journal the largest average circulation 


of any woman’s magazine on earth. 
A Happy New Year to vou all! 


And to our advertisers ! .\dvertisers also know that the Journal is no “ physical and neutral carrier of advertising.” 


They prove it this way: 1959 set an all-time revenue record for any woman's magazine ...over $30,000,000, 
and eight out of the twelve issues topped all previous highs in revenue. 
Readers’ response to Journal advertising was far from “neutral.” An advertiser 
who placed similar advertisements in the Journal and two other 
major magazines got 31% more response from his Journal ad 


than from the second magazine -46% more than the third. 


41959 was a happy vear for Journal advertisers. May 


1960-more champagne, please be even happier! 


SJOURML 


& CURTIS PUBLICATION 


the slipsheet For Issue of Jan. 15, 1960 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’* before you read the issue 


As the 86th Congress moves into another session, marketing may 
be headed for a rough time. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
publish in this issue our private talks with Federal Trade 
Commission Chairman Earl Kintner. 


Carloads of marketing bills are up for Congressional debate and 
action. Through it all, the words "deceptive," "investigation," 
"policing," and "restrictive" will echo in Washington's hallowed 
hall, And Chairman Kintner is charged by Congress to act as 
referee and disciplinarian in these debates, and to see to it that 
the interests of consumers, free enterprise and fair competition 
are protected. 


Kintner and his FTC (with a budget of about $7 million and 650 
staffers) now emerges as one of the most muscular federal arms. 
The FTC can get tenacious and tough. 


In building the cover story, our writers talked at length with 
Kintner. We can now report his public and private views on 
upcoming legislation. We divulge what the FIC expects from 
marketing management and the bosses of advertising. 


Our job as publisher, does not always end with mere reporting. 
Since these bills designed to curb abuses in marketing are ex- 
plored (with Kintner's help) in this issue, copies are in the 

mail now to each member of Congress. It is our hope that Congress- 
men will read what Kintner has to say, and what we have to say, to 
gain additional insight into proposed legislation--some of which is 
all to the good, and some of which, fearfully, may curtail trade 
under our free enterprise system. 


* + 


With this issue we bid goodbye, fondly, to January, 1960. 

Our people in charge of such matters tell us that we closed 
out the two January issues with a gain of 23.1 advertising 

pages over January, 1959. 


The Publishers 


Sales Mlanagement 


THRE MAGATINE OF BMABAELING 
630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORE 17, NEW YORK 
YUKon 6.4800 


“the slipsheet’’ is included only in complimentary copies. 


The Measur 
of a lV 


Delivery of Buy 


LP Civesiorion Delivers the Total 
4 ‘Metropolitan Statistical Area gnd the 
15 Counties Which Comprise the Syracuse Market 


Check whatever market data source you prefer—the total Syracuse Market is loaded 
with buying power 

And when you think of the Syracuse Market . . » THINK OF ALL OF IT! Fifteen 
counties—one-third the total area of New York State. There’s only one effective 
way to sell ALL of the Syracuse Market: The Syracuse Newspapers. They deliver 
100% of Syracuse and Onondaga County; up to 90% coverage of the newly 
established three-county Syracuse Metropolitan AreaTt ... PLUS... up to 

76% in the 12-surrounding counties which comprise the TOTAL 

SYRACUSE MARKET. 

No other combination of media delivers comparable coverage 

at comparable cost! 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — DAILY AND SUNDAY 
*SRDS Consumer 
Market Data 


T Onondaga, Oswego, end Madison Counties 


Represented Nationally by 
U.S. DEPT. BUDGET STANDARD DEFINITION MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


‘@: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 229,181 Sunday Herald-American 202,737 Sunday Post-Standard 103,496 
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If you're a pro—and proud of it — you get 
extra satisfaction out of businesspaper ad- 
vertising. This is your medium for firing- 
line selling. You know you can do a man's 
work—and get man-sized results— when you 
get down to business with the kind of men 
you meet .. . in businesspapers. 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 


who knows his business 
will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


a good businesspaper— an ABC-audited, 
bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St, N.Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. + 1004 National Press Bidg., Wesh. 4 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THE FTC AND YOU 


The Federal Trade Commission grows stronger as 
Congress seeks to explore unfair business practices. 
Here's an exclusive interview by SM with Earl Kint- 
ner, chairman of this influential Federal arm. What's 
he like? What does he think? What does he ask of 


sales managers? Page 33 


BILLS AFFECTING MARKETING 


A companion to the Kintner interview is a summary 
of the marketing (and anti-marketing) legislation be- 
fore Congress. Page 34 


\ WHO PUT THE KICK IN THE MOSCOW MULE? 


Remember when vodka was a nectar for eccentrics 
only? Today its No. 1 seller, Smirnoff, by Heublein, is 
one of the Big Four in advertised liquor brands—and 
the eccentric putting it in everybody's pantry is John 
Gilbert Martin, this issue’s Dynamarketer. Page 57 


TRAINING GAME 


The product was make-believe for Sylvania Photolamp 
salesmen, and marketing moves were made in minutes; 
but at the end of this training day the company’s sales- 
men knew a great deal more about sales management. 


Page 38 


SHADES OF THE SUN 


It's too bad when a product's too good—and when Sea 
_ & Ski lived up to its claims of complete sun protection, 
its makers had to cope with an unimpressed set of 
not-so-conservative sun worshippers. The ticklish solu- 
tion: A rival product for the deep tanners. Page 40 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 103 Executive Shifts 

Call Report 104 letters 

Corporate Close-up 12 Marketing Newsletter 

Dynamoarketer 57 Scratch Pad 

Editorials 7 Significant Trends 
They're in the News 50 


If you're a man with big plans and ideas 
to match— you like the opportunities you 
find in businesspapers to do a spectacular 
selling job in spectacular fashion. This is 
where you get customers you want—and 
results you're after. You know your market- 
ing strategies pay off. . . in businesspapers. 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 
who knows his business 
will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


now— over 3,000,000 businessmen 


invest more than $16 million a year for 
the purpose of reading ABP papers 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St. N.Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, 111. + 1004 National Press Bide. Wash. 4 
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If you're a heads-up, both-feet-oa-the- 
ground kind of man—your company's in 
an advertising medium worthy of your tal- 
ents, in businesspapers. This is the place 
where a man who knows his markets, and 
his marketing, meets the buyers he wants 
. gets the sales he’s after. You know you're 
in business, when you do business with busi- 
nessmen .. . through businesspapers. 


Proto by Arnoid Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 
who knows his business 
will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


(4B QD: 
America's leading newspapers, 


general magazines and businesspapers 
are all ABC-audited 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., WY. 17 
201 W. Wells St., Chicago 6, 111. + 1004 National Press Bidg, Wash. 4 
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Only in Milwaukee can you buy 


such complete one-paper coverage 
at such low cost 


Population 
Metro. Area 


Newspaper Metro. 
Area Circulation 


Milline 
Rate 


Metro. Area 
Coverage 


1. New York- 
Newark-Jersey City 
14,521,700 

2. Los Angeles- 
Long Beach 
6,476,700 

3. Chicago 
6,430,700 

4. Philadelphia 
4,390,700 

5. Detroit 
3,909,800 

6. Boston 
3,041,500 

7. San Francisco- 
Oakland 
2,742,700 


. Pittsburgh 
2,410,000 
9. St. Louis 
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16. Milwaukee 
1,177,000 


New York News 
1,734,356 


Chicago Tribune 
720,111 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
652,598 


Detroit News 
449,565 


Los Angeles Times 
406,959 


Baltimore Sun* 
371,657 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 
684 


Boston Globe* 
305,125 


Cleveland Press 
299,289 


Milwaukee Journal 


287.911 
Pittsburgh Press 
279,494 

Buffalo News 


267,763 

Washington Sitar 
240,272 

Minneapolis Star 
205,509 

San Francisco Examiner. 
191,274 


Houston Chronicle 
159,181 


New York News 
$1.88 


Milwaukee Journal 
$1.99 


Los Angeles Times 
$2.07 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
$2.16 


Chicago Tribune 

$2.34 | 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 
$2.38 

Baitimore Sun* 

$2.49 


Detroit News 
$2.51 


Cleveland Press 
$2.61 


Buffalo News 
$2.74 


Houston Chronicle 
$3.00 


Pittsburgh Press 
$3.15 


Boston Globe* 
$3.18 


Washington Star 

$3.19 

Minneapolis Star 

$3.20 

San Francisco Examiner 
$3.73 


Milwaukee Journal 
BA% 


Baltimore Sun* 
84% 


Buffalo News 
77% 


Cleveland Press 
60% 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 
57% 

Philadelphia Bulletin 
56% 

Minneapolis Star 

51% 


Houston Chronicle 
45% 


Detroit News 
43% 


Washington Star 
43% 


Pittsburgh Press 
43% 


New York News 
40% 


Chicago Tribune 
38% 


Boston Globe* 
37% 


San Francisco Examiner 
22% 


Los Angeles Times 
20% 


Sources: Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1959. Sales Management. SRDS— Newspaper Cir- 
culation Analysis, January, 1959. SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, October, 1959. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Represented by Million Market Newspapers, Ine. 
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EDITORIALS 


-SM 


Sales Starting-Pay Lower, but... 


The average college engineering graduate in 1960 will walk 
into a job paying $515 a month. The average accounting student 
will start out at about $450. The graduate who elects a sales 
job will find $434 in his monthly pay check. The '59 graduate 
going into sales started, on the average, at $422. 


These predictions have just been released by Frank S. Endi- 
cott, director of placement, Northwestern University, in his 
fourteenth annual report, based this year on hiring plans in 211 
well known business and industrial concerns. 


Five companies expect to hire their 1960 graduates as sales 
trainees for $375 or less per month. One company anticipates 
it will be willing to pay $550 a month. These predictions are 
based on a study of 196 companies. 


Despite the comparatively low starting salaries for sales 
trainees, the 1959 graduates, for example, appeared fairly eager 
to accept sales job offers. In 45 companies, the graduates ac- 
cepted 54% of the sales jobs available to them. By contrast, in 
114 companies, the engineers accepted 43% of their job offers. 


Not every salesman will become a sales executive. Many are 
content to remain salesmen. However, those 1960 graduates 
who will be happy to go into selling at an average salary $81 
a month below that of engineers may have their eyes on ample 
rewards in the future. 


Studies of executive salaries in major publicly owned corpo- 
rations show that sales heads are well paid. For example, 1959 
proxy statements show that sales executives in 146 companies 
enjoyed a median income of $52,500. The 50% of this group 
whose income exceeded the median had incomes that ran up 
to $394,322. Stock options gave many of these executives addi- 
tional pay benefits. 


Engineers who become executives are well paid, too. It is 
the sales head, though, who frequently becomes the second or 
third highest paid official in publicly held companies. This 
situation undoubtedly is true in closely held companies, but 
substantiation is not usually available to the public. 


The engineer is more likely to remain forever the specialist, 
which, in most cases, limits his earnings. In an economy that 
increasingly is geared to finding out what the consumer wants, 
then making sure he gets it, the salesman has the best oppor- 
tunity to grow into a “generalist” and reach the top income 
bracket. 


40,000 ‘Listening Posts’ 


“Listening Posts” is the intriguing name that Burlington In- 
dustries gives to its 40,000 customers. Burlington’s chairman 
and president, J. Spencer Love, points out that “Burlington has 


when it’s a case 
of going places... 
in style/ 


/ ‘Tutide 


Tra-Valise 


No matter how many thousands 
of miles you “log” each year, 
this molded,slim, beautifully con- 
toured case will always do you 
proud. TUFIDE “Tra-Valise” is 
virtually indestructible, always 
looks smart, neat, new, business- 
like, thanks to Stebco patented 
features. It's lightweight, easy to 
handle and carry .. . holds busi- 
ness papers plus change of 
clothing ... is dust and moisture 
proof. Also available with modi- 
fications for your specific needs. 


Important feature: the one-piece 
aluminum frame with the patented 
“*Handle-Lock"” .. . locks open and 
closes instantly, securely, with a 
single touch. 


See “Tra-Valise” at your favorite store 


or write 


STEBCO PRODUCTS 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
Custom Cases, too, especially designed 
with your business in mind 
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PEOPLE 
work— play—LIVE 
by RADIO! 


WHO Radio Reaches From 18% to 35% of the Total Radio Audience 
in 93 “lowa Plus’ Counties, Sign-On to Sign-Off! 


ULLIN’ or pitchin’, farmers are business- ence—first place in every quarter hour sur- 
men who rely heavily on radio to keep veyed—the balance being divided among 88 
them informed on up-to-the-minute weather other stations! 
and market conditions. They and their families 


’ WHO Radio will sell your customers more 
get even more from radio than you do. 


often, more economically, more completely. 
But it’s important to remember that there Ask PGW for the details on WHO Radio for 

are even vaster differences in farm-audience “Iowa Plus”! 

preferences than in city audiences. It takes a 


believable station—free of pitchmen and gim- WHO 
micks—to make your message stick. 

WHO Radio is believable. It is also aggres- for lowa PLUS! 
sive, alert, alive—the great favorite of listeners Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


throughout “Iowa Plus,” America’s 14th largest BC Aftiliate 


radio market. WHO Radio is part of Central Broadcasting Company, | 
which also owns and operates 

The 93-county area Pulse Report (Feb.- en ee Te, Seca 
March, 1959) gives WHO Radio from 18% ye ey ay 


. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


Fs ea ie . , Robert H. Harter, Sales M 
to 35% of the total radio listening audi- fe " ee ee 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., Representatives 
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to please 40,000 customers —in the principal markets and in- 
dustries of the nation and world.” 


President Love pays equal tribute to the salesmen and the 
principals of the 300 suppliers of its fibers. He lauds them for 
the information they provide Burlington’s research and de- 
velopment people. 


This is another reminder that a tip of your hat to your cus- 
tomers and to your suppliers is always appreciated. 


Several years ago the owner of an Oldsmobile pointed to a 
change in the new modet and then claimed, “I suggested that. 
They thanked me for it.” Chances are many other customers 
suggested the change, too, and Oldsmobile thanked each of 
them. 


Many product improvements are hailed as products of the 
laboratory. Most of them are. Too much science, however, may 
annoy some customers. The cake-mix people have discovered 
that women —a good many if not all of them — like to reserve 
the privilege of adding the eggs. 


Let your customers — and suppliers — give you a hand. And 
_ whatever term you care to use, let them know once in a while 
that they are your “listening posts.” 


Will Sinners Reform Themselves? 


According to Look’s Gallup poll for its special report on “How 
America Feels,” many Americans no longer believe that honesty 
is necessary for success. If we accept this startling finding, it 
should not surprise us that people generally may be less exer- 
cised by unethical industry practices than many of us had sup- 
posed. 


In this moral climate, Earl Kintner, the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has set a difficult task for himself and 
his commission. Kintner reveals (see page 33 of this issue, 
“What the FTC Expects from Sales Management”) that he will 
not press for new legislation at this time to correct trade abuses. 
He believes he has sufficient authority to act — if business helps. 


Numerous FTC actions are against large and favorably known 
companies in the food and drug industries. Fellow businessmen 
give these companies a high rating for the fair way in which 
they engage in trade. Consumers obviously like their products 
because they have made many of them best sellers — preferred 
brands. The differences these companies have with the FTC 
are more than casual. The companies believe in the merits of 
their position and they are ready to defend them before the 
FTC and the courts. Will negotiation resolve the contentions? 
Or will legislation that spells out rules for the public interest 
be necessary? The large companies are responsive to public 
opinion. But will that really be enough pressure? 


Many other companies are not particularly moved by public 
concern about the conduct of their business. They yield only to 
laws. Kintner recognizes that he may have to call for legislation. 
The fact that he leaves the door open to make this call is fair 
warning to business that it must go more than 50% of the way 
to correct recent abuses of public confidence. 


“That's right — 
IEN has raised 
its circulation 

but not its 
rate!” 


“That's right — IEN has raised its 
circulation but not its rate!” 
Yes, it’s true! Despite a circulation 
increase of 3,764 over the June 
BPA audited statement of 73,249 
and despite the continually in- 
creasing cost of publishing — 
Industrial Equipment News plans 
no rate increase for 1960! 
Comparatively speaking, this 
means that IEN is a better buy 
than ever before. Every month, you 


can place your advertising message 
before — 


¢ 77,017 men 
* in more than 40,000 plants 


* in all of the 452 
manufacturing industries 


— and still for only $185.00 per 
insertion. This is &: than the 
comparable rate in any “similar” 
publication. 


Why not send for our recently re- 
vised nine section media data file 
— it gives you a detailed analysis of 
readership. 
good for selling 
.. . because it’s 
used for 


buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Compony 
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THEY KNOW AMERICAN 
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serves 4 
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HOME IS 


O FAMILIES WITH A CONSUMING INTERE T N THE HOME 
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TELL YOUR STORY 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


a WAYS eee 


© Paper Pad Presentations © Blackboard Chalktalks 
© Flip Chart Presentations © Cord Chart Speeches 
© Flannelboard Demonstrations 


Easel, used as chalkboard 
—folds in a jiffy. Light- 
weight, easily carried 
in case. .~- 


ARLINGTON 5-way 


$ 50 
PRESENTATION EASEL 42 
Complete with hinged clamp cholkboord, chalk, 
cia, paper pads 

Flannelboord accessory 

Campag cose 


fh - 


Lightweight oluminum — 
holds cord chort or 
display frame— Folds ‘for 
carrying or closet corner 
storage. Tripod easel 
only (No. 121) 


$750 


RLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19005 W. Devi * Detroit 23, Michigan 


— es es oe 
[ Please send me free information on: 


(CO 5$-Way Presentation Easel (—) Flannetbeard Accessory 
(CO Triped Ease! (_) Arlington Display Frames | 
C Arlington P-0-P Permanent Displays 


nome. | 
tithe. 

oddr | 
city zone. 


Paseecrrepi gent 
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Top-Notch Late-Comer in Polyethylene 


How does a company solve the double-ended problem of entering 
an unfamiliar field, and one in which its competitors already have 
as much as a 10-year head start? That’s the problem that U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co. faced when it decided to begin polyethylene 
resin production in 1955. 


Now, U.S.I. has become the third largest polyethylene producer 
in the country. By the end of 1960, the company expects to be the 
nation’s second largest 


The first hurdle that U.S.L.’s sales management had to leap, accord- 
ing to Vincent McCarthy, director of plastics sales, was selling the 
sales force on selling polyethylene. The salesmen would have to work 
with a foreign material and a different set of customers. They had 
previously handled industrial alcohols, solvents and other chemicals. 


As an initial step, McCarthy set up polyethylene product sales 
meetings on a regular basis. These sessions gave the salesmen an 
immediate working knowledge of the new product, and laid the 
groundwork which would later help to keep them abreast of the 
industry. 


Training courses followed. These are conducted by the Technical 
Service Department at U.S.I.’s Polymer Service Labs in Tuscola, Il. 
It required two years to train all salesmen, working on a rotating basis. 
Since then each salesman attends once a year. 


To prove that polyethylene had volume sales potential, the New 
York area was selected as the testing ground. U.S.I. geographical 
divisions are naturally and healthily competitive, according to Mc- 
Carthy. So, when the New York division enjoyed a sudden spurt in 
sales, and polyethylene was obviously the answer, other areas were 
convinced. The experiment was extended to the Boston and Chicago 
areas next. By this time the far off areas were clamoring for help in 


selling polyethylene. 


The company hit the second part of the problem—catching up with 
the industry leaders—with two weapons they well knew how to handle: 
intensive customer service and ideididemacaisition that was actu- 
ally additional service. 


Seven polyethylene specialists were developed or hired and then 
placed at strategic locations—areas of highly concentrated business in 
polyethylene. These specialists have their own territories and cus- 
tomers, but they may be called upon to handle problems too difficult 
for less-specialized salesmen. 


Coordinated advertising-promotion rounded out the campaign. 
U.S.I. produces “Processing Tips” and “Polyethylene News,” in addi- 
tion to informative advertising, all aimed at discussing universal prob- 
lems and, and wherever possible, providing solutions. A series of ads 
which ran in business publications included swatches of polyethvlene- 
coated kraft paper and polyethylene film. Since the company produces 
only the raw material for these products, the direct benefits fell to the 
customers of U.S.I. who actually make them 


McCarthy feels that the company’s formula has been successful 
a combination of soft sell and strong customer service. And, with new 
production facilities due to join the stream by the end of 1960, U.S.1 
expects to be selling at a rate of 250 million Ibs. of polyethylene a 
year—100 million Ibs. more than in 1959. 


January 15, 1960 


# 3 triumphs 


of an advertising 
decision maker 


HE PAID FOR ONLY THE READERS THAT HE COULD SELL 


This man’s halo represents pure gold. He won it by saving his client money. 
He knew that he could reach a great many of his client’s prospects with 
mass circulation media. But he knew too he’d be paying for many readers— 
a vast unwanted audience—in no way interested in what his client had to sell. 


HEARST magazines 


pew 13 keys to the special interests of 13 groups of people «++ Good Housekeeping 
Popular Mechanics e American Druggist e Town & Country » House Beautiful « Motors Science Digest 
Motor Boating e Sports Afield « Bride & Home e« Harper's Bazaar « New Medical Materia « Cosmopolitan 
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As inany large company, comparison and 
selection starts with group discussion at 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Machinery and 
Tools Buyer R. J. Derlinga (left) here meets 
with James Crim, Planning and Tooling 
Manager, to discuss needed equipment. 


- 


coal 


How catalogs help 
Caterpillar 
compare and buy 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of diesel engines, tractors, 
motor graders, and other earth-moving equipment, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. is also one of the biggest buyers and users of pro- 
duction machinery and equipment. Here, R. J. Derlinga, Ma- 
chinery and Tools Buyer in the Aurora Plant, condenses some 
of his company’s thinking on the value of catalogs, and how 


they can be most useful: 


“Manufacturers’ catalogs can help a group of our people reach 
agreement on what we need—faster and more conveniently 
than anything else. When we can sit down with good catalogs, 


the whole process of comparison, discussion, and selection is 


immeasurably speeded and simplified. 


“The only problem arises when we do not have the catalogs we 
need. One solution to having catalogs when needed is Sweet's 
Catalog Service. Catalogs in a Sweet's Catalog File are always 
at hand, never misplaced or lost. Extremely helpful and time- 
saving are both the classification of catalogs by major product 
types and the indexing of them by companies, products and 


trade names. 


“Experience has convinced us that any manufacturer can 


better serve the product-information needs of buyers when his 


catalog is ‘in Sweet's.” These Catalog Files are consistently 


an outstanding source of specifying and buying information.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 1! 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 


in the suburbs The Philadelphia Inquirer reaches 
706,000 adult readers. sor ssisis sass tan any 0 


ther Philadelphia daily! 


In Delaware Valley, U.S.A., The Inquirer’s greatest readership 
is in the “buyingest”’ part of the market—the suburbs.* That's 
where 58% of the population lives. That's where 60% of the 


market's buying-power comes from. That's where The Inquirer 
reaches 30% more adult readers (164,000) than the other major 
daily. That’s why your advertising belongs in The Inquirer! 


*Source: “Philadelphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Ine. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER NEW YORK CMIcaco prteor? SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT 1. DEVLIN, JR EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 2 cond 


342 Madison hve 20 8 Wacker Orive D460 Withers Rowleverd 


Woodward + 7260 Gerfieis 1 7946 Durdire > 3557 


Penodscot Biag 195 Mantgomery St 
Murray Mill 2-5838 Andover 34270 
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Planned Obsolescence Starts to Slip 


Planned obsolescence, or, in polite society, the 
alteration of superficial characteristics on a prod- 
uct to create an easily discernible difference be- 
tween model years, is on its way down. 


Once the private property of the auto maker, 
planned obsolescence was some years ago em- 
braced by the major appliance makers . . . and 
more recently has been employed with great 
success by marketers of practically every com- 
modity from outboard motors and office machines 
to tractors and bathroom scales, not to mention 
a host of small appliances. But now, the two 
biggest birds show signs of leaving the flock. 


One is the auto industry. In this field, where a 
change in the shape of a fender porthole once 
made hundreds of thousands of cars almost un- 
drivably obsolete, evidence of change is strong. 


American Motors, sticking to its “basic excellence” 
promotion, has made no major design changes 
in the three model years since the modern Ram- 
bler was born. Studebaker shows little desire to 
alter the Lark in the near future. Even the Big 
Three promise to keep their compacts free of 
value-robbing design changes. All told, these cars 
now represent over 20% of the auto market. 


To be sure, the makers of full-size cars are still 
giving yearly face liftings. But even they are be- 
ginning to de-emphasize appearance in favor of 
safety, comfort, tangible product improvement. 


The major appliance industry, crown prince of 
the quick change artists, also shows definite signs 
of weakening its dependence on style obsolescence. 


If yearly styling change is de-emph.sized in autos 
and appliances, what will emerge to take its place 
as a selling tool? The answer can only be tech- 
nology. With regard to the major appliances, Her- 
man F. Lehman, v-p and general manager of GM's 


Frigidaire Division, says that “In the exciting 
technological decade ahead, the limiting factor is 
not scientific development but the ability of our 
industry and the American consumer to accept 
and incorporate change with the same speed with 
which science is pushing forward.” 


New Eminence for Technology 
True, technology has always been a major market- 
ing factor, but it will achieve new eminence. 


Already created in the laboratories of the auto 
makers and the heavy appliance manufacturers 
are gas turbine engines, ultrasonic dishwashers, 
electronic ovens, many other space-age products. 
Most of these will not be marketed in the ‘60's. 
But manufacturers will be working feverishly 
towards the day when they can market their 
dreams. Bit by bit they will bring products closer 
to this goal. All the while, automatic control sys- 
tems, other innovations, will be dribbling down 
from the world of science to be incorporated into 
products for regular consumption. 


B. A. Chapman, head of American Motors’ Appli- 
ance Division, has already announced that after 
1960, Kelvinator will end annual new model in- 
troductions, but will bring out new models when 
“significant product developments” are ready. 


What About Other Products? 


But what of makers of the hundreds of other types 
of hard goods, many of whom have only just begun 
to regulate obsolescence? 


First, let us emphasize the point that planned ob- 
solescence will never disappear entirely. Some in- 
dustries may continue to rely on it as a major 
factor in marketing plans, while many other in- 
dustries have never emphasized it. Some will turn 
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(continued) 


to technology as the auto and large appliance mak- 
ers are doing. Others will find other paths to 
follow. 


Changing Market Affects All 


But the important thing is this: The same set of 
circumstances that is trumping the obsolescence 
ace of the auto makers is being played against 
marketers in virtually all fields. 


Here are just a few of the circumstances that are 
changing marketing thinking: 

* The growth of leisure time and the improvement 
of communications has opened many new and 
expensive fields to the consumer. People are 
anxious to try new and different things: boating, 
travel, luxury items, and many, many more . 
and are willing to forego latest models to do it. 


* The consumer is getting smarter. He is getting 
tired of spending his money on products that just 
claim to be new. It takes a lot more than claims 
alone to get him excited enough to buy. 


* Imports are already posing a serious threat to 
some industries, will creep into many more as time 
goes on. It is often impossible to compete, price- 
wise, with the imports, and remain fully healthy; 
better, more advanced products are one answer. 


* There is a growing phenomenon which Fortune 
calls “keeping down with the Joneses.” As higher 
incomes, easier financing have made more and 
more luxury items available to the masses, tradi- 
tional symbols of prestige have lost ground. In 
fact, something of a reverse reaction has set in. 
For the first time in recent history, people are 
finding it more fashionable to not buy a new car, 
but pour money by the bagful into “genteel” 
things: sailing, travel, the arts, gourmet cooking. 


Problems Will Arise 


Obviously, the marketer must have something new 
to market. Perhaps he won’t have a major innova- 
tion every year, but he'll have to have them more 
often than ever before. 
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These improvements won't be cheap. Research 
and development expenses will soar; errors will be 
more costly than ever. To combat this, more ex- 
pensive market research will be needed. 


Another expense: Profits may have to be cut at 
times to enable a product with a major improve- 
ment to be marketed at a competitive price. 


These higher costs mean that it will be harder 
than ever to wheedle bigger advertising and pro- 
motion budgets from top management. 


But more advertising will be needed, because: 
* Consumer resistance to advertising has been 


building up. 


There is more competition for consumer dol- 
lars. 


Technological improvements are often diffi- 
cult to explain satisfactorily. 


Advertisers must use the same superlatives 
on really new products that they deadened 
on trivia in the 50's. These must again be 
made meaningful. 


The marketer will also be faced with “dead” years 
during which he has nothing really new to sell. 
If he makes several different lines, he may choose 
to shift his advertising so that the product with 
the most recent improvement gets the bulk of the 
promotion. He may save up design changes, in the 
manner of the European auto makers, and incor- 
porate them all into one “dead” year model. Or 
he may lapse into an image-building campaign. 


Another headache will be sales training. As tech- 
nological improvements take the limelight. it will 
be more important than ever that company, dis- 
tributor, and retail salesmen know the full story. 
And, because the selling points will be more tech- 
nical, salesmen will be more difficult to teach. 


In the long run, the marketer will win; it is always 
easier to sell a better product. But he'll have to 
shake loose from many of the bad marketing habits 
he accumulated in the ’50’s in order to do it. 


THE 


NEWYORKER “asa 


Fairmont Foods to Air Light Plastics Products: 


“Your plastic containers present 


our ice cream at its selling best— 


and results prove it!” 


MR. W. E. COPELAND, Ice Cream Merchandising Manager, Fairmont Foods 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska reporting: 


“Two years ago, we switched to 16 oz. plastic containers for our Delicia lee Cream and 


Fairmont Sherbets. Sales went up overnight! 


“Ice cream literally sells on sight—and plastic packaging helps buying impulse by 


displaying the rich creaminess of our ice cream and the vivid colors of our sherbets. 


“And don’t forget such plus values as tight fitting plastic lids that keep out moisture, 


help preserve flavor, and hold melting to a minimum.” 


Ice cream is one of a long and growing list of food products that owe a large share of their 
success to plastic packaging. Have you investigated plastics for your product lately? Write 
for the molded package evaluator designed to help you determine if molded packaging can 
help improve sales for you. Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Room 741, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto supplies a wide 
variety of Lustrex* 

styrene molding compounds 
to America’s leading 


molders of plastic packaging 
S 


MONSANTO DEVELOPER IN PLASTICS 
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OMEN KNOW and understand their own lan 
guage when it is spoken to them— but it is in 
a world of men, and of men’s language, that the media 
of communications are evaluated. How, then, are men 


to understand a magazine that speaks in the tongue of 


Woman? 


Perhaps in this way. One thing known both to men and 
to women is this: A lady must say No many times to give 


full meaning to her Yes. 


Ihis is as true of the good and cautious mother and of 
the careful shopper at the vegetables counter as it is of 
the palpitating bride-to-be. In Woman's language, love 
of a child, of an ideal, of a purpose, is often expressed 
in the negative; as a refusal of the 
permissiveness that would scem easy 
and relaxed—but would be in fact an 


act of unloving. 


* * * 


So it is with Good Housekeeping. Because this maga 
zine is womanlike in its caring, it must often reject what 
might be glitteringly attractive on the surface, but dan 


gerous or impure in its nature or its ultimate eflects 


HE PEOPLE of Good Housekeeping have, for ex- 
ample, shunned the methods which would easily 


and automatically have added great numbers to the 


total circulation. There have been no “Subscriptions 
in arrears’; no ‘short terms” at drastic rates have been 
used to attract the casuals: and of course no subscribers 
inherited from defunct publications are masquerading 
as Good Housckeeping’s own. This audience, then, is 
an honest accumulation of those women who care most 
about what this magazine is best able to give them. 
Presently, in such a low-pressure atmosphere, an aver 
age of four and one half million copies are bought each 
month. When six million or eight million women care 
enough about their homes, their families and their 
practical and intellectual and spiritual awareness to 
buy without being “sold,” the circulation will grow, 
without fanfare or frenzy, just as it always has (29 per 
cent in the past four years, incidentally—a greater per 
centage of growth than that of any other women’s 


service magazine). 


\ AN advertising medium, too, Good Housekeep 


ing is unique in all the world, not only for the 


nature of its gentle No, but the impact of its rousing 
Yes. On the one hand, dozens of advertisements each 
month are rejected outright or revised to the magazine's 
order in consideration of technical fact or commonly 
understood truth. All the facilities and personnel of the 
great Good Housekeeping Institute combine to protect 
consumers and legitimate marketers alike through a 
policing activity that is everywhere recognized as ben 
eficial, And, on the other hand, every accepted adver- 
tisement carries the unequalled, money-back Consum 
ers’ Guaranty of Good Housekeeping itself. (More 
than 40,900,000 women* believe the Guaranty Seal has 
a direct influence upon their own buying selections.) 
How small a surprise it ts, then, that the magazine whose 
scruples require it to say No more often than any other 
is so thoroughly understood and admired by business 
that it carries more pages of advertising than any other 
in its feld—and has, of course, for each of the past 37 


years! 


B 1 SURELY it is as a steady and purposeful edito 


rial force that Good Housekeeping ts most not 
able—not with a crumb of content for every person of 
every sort, but with the whole glorious cake for women 
who want just that; not with a phantasmagoria of 
bright illusions for those who glance through the pages 
to be quickly dazzled, but with the substance that sat 
isfies woman as a practical, self-identifying creature; 
not with the secrets of boudoir and consultation room, 
but with the verities that ring true in minds eager for 
all that is rightly theirs to know. To the writer who says, 
But sex always sells, or to the illustrator who wants to 
distort mood “to give the page a smash,” we have to 
say No. But often enough we say Yes so that in this vear, 
as in each of the past 22, Good Housekeeping offers 
more pages of everything that is right for our kind of 
reader than does any other magazine; and in quality, 


there has never been a contest. 


* * * 


If such a sound and secure enterprise in publishing is 
important in your own plans, won't you allow a repre- 
sentative of Good Housekeeping to tell you how this 
magazine can shorten the time and reduce the cost of 


marketing your product? 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 


(,ood 


ousekeeping 


caus! oe *™” o 


O” Gucrantecd by > 
Good Housekeeping 
45 sovrenistd aes 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 


* Crossley, $-D $ 
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Today's supermarket 

is a complex canyon of MEE oy ; mn 
products—in thousands of varieties. The bare shooper ar Si 
faces a confusing expanse of patterns, shapes 
and colors in every direction. .. . Many good products get 

lost in such a Setting. It is here that superior packaging 

can make its greatest contribution with visual design 

that answers the shopper's call, quickly and clearly, 

like a visual echo. 


Container Corporation's Design Laboratory uses its 
special combination of tools, techniques and personnel 
to equip packaging of every kind with the visibility 

to be seen and the sales appeal to be wanted, 

Let Container Corporation packaging blaze a shopper's 
trail directly to your product. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
FOLOING cantons 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
- SEFTON FIBRE CANS 
PLASTIC PACKAGING 
38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


V7 LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
) ARNE ORRIN Hrs NR 
A 


profitable overuse 
The “Leader-Look,” SM, Nov. 


20, is good in basic concept. I do 
object, very violently, to your state- 
ment that a prime tool has been 
advertising, but “Advertising is 
showing signs of wear from over- 
use,” 

. While advertising is showing 
signs of wear by abuse, its basic 
sales power is demonstrated daily 
I'll be happy to send to Mr. Stahl 
a list of 20 or more firms (such as 
American Motors, Hathaway shirts, 
British Motors Corp., Volkswagen, 
General Foods, etc.) who have 
overused dynamic advertising t 
increase sales and dividends 


W. F Randolph 


Randolph Associates 
Wellesley, Mass 


no more paperwork 


Congratulations on a fine article 
“What Happens When Sales Man 
agers Are Freed of Paperwork?’ 
[SM, Nov. 6] This serves effectivels 
to highlight a current and growing 
problem in sales organizations. Your 
magazine scores consistently in pre- 
senting articles which are 
constructive 


really 


Larry Dussault 


through 1956, except for the year 
1943. All copies still have their 
covers and are in good condition 
Is there any market for these? 
It seems a shame for them to 
gather dust in my attic when 
someone could use them; but | 
would sell rather than give them 
away 
G. Myron Gwinner 
Manchester, Mo 


& Anv readers interested may con- 
tact Mr. Gwinner at Henry Rd., 
Rte. 1, Manchester, Mo 


straightening the record 


Sales Management erred in its 
story headlined “How to Beat Im- 
[Marketing Newsletter, SM, 
Nov 20) The innovator of aggres- 
sive promotion of U.S.-made farm 
and garden hand tools (on bases of 
make, price and 
ability) was The Wood Shovel & 
Tool C».. Piqua, Ohio 

W.S. & T., in January 1959, ran 
an ad headlined “Now ... U.S 
Made Foreign Import 
Prices’ in Hardware Age, Hard- 
ware Retailer, and Hardware & 
Housewares. Major hardware and 
building supply publications edi- 
torially noted Wood's 


ports” 


re-order avail- 


Tools at 


offensive 


IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 


SALES PRESENTATION 


BINDERS 


: 
I 
l 
. we'll give you this I 
invaluable 


/VPD SALES BINDER | 


| REFERENCE BOOK | 
PE pEr-Es 


pol illustrates and gives prices of , 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS 


| HELPS YOU TO: 


| CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY -- ready- 
mode VPD BINDERS are 
far less expensive than 


strategy in March and 


issues 


Sales Promotion Manager 

Acro Division 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co 
Columbus, Ohio 


April ‘59 


Thus vour story wrongly credits 
strategy to competitors who fol- 
lowed Wood's leadership eight to DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
ten months after the policy was a FASTER, — 

ae Sig —you can 
broadcast to the trade. . . | cate + then x5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 


Hush Puppy trail 

Your Hush Puppies story [“Why pile 
“Hush Puppies’ Bark So Loudly,” *. E. Elliot 
SM, Nov. 20] is a honey 

There is one point, however 
which you do not mention, and I 
think this was an important factor 
in the success of their advertising 

. The ads carried dealer listings, 
showing stores where Hush Pup- 
pies could be bought in every 
town in the distributing newspa- 
per’s marketing area. 


Lionel B. Moses 
Parade Publications, Inc. 
Chicago, III. 


Vice President 

The Warner P. Simpson Co 
Columbus, Ohio 

ELIMINATE WORK, 


. ; = HEADACHES — no 
®& SM regrets the oversight to The nuisance of “‘working 


Wood Shovel & Tool Co. Unfortu- out” a binder, no time 
nately, our research turned up the —— > wee 
followers but not the leader. gen ya 


satisfied plus 


You handled an undeserving 
subject [Lee H. Bristol, Dyna- 
marketer, SM, Dec. 4] with great 
Buying Power in the attic generosity. 

Since I closed my office last year 
I have been scattering my research 
library around, and have sold some 
of it. I have a set of Sales Man- 
agement’s Survey of Buying Power 
issues, complete for the years 1928 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE +10 

| VPD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 
to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, wc. | 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
monvfacturers of sales binders since 1933 
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Lee H. Bristol 


Chairman 
Bristol-Mvers Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


(continued on page 26) 
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old girl friends read, too 


Thank you very much for the 
wonderful play that Fedders re- 
ceived in your December 18 issue 
[“Fedders Sets the Pace in Glam- 
orous Travel Incentives”] .. . 

In case you wonder whether your 
book is closely read, I must report 
that on the basis of your story I 
have received correspondence from 
four ex-classmates, two salesmen 
selling subscriptions, a former girl 
friend and a fellow who loaned me 
$10 about three years ago. 

Our advertising manager has 
asked me to request permission to 
reprint the entire article... 


in Jerry Lansky 


Director of Public Relations 
Fedders Corp 


QUALITYsr CIRCULATION Siseaaeaneee 


vers 91.3 f stores witt ile ver $5( Some months ago I read an 
article about modernizing trade- 
marks, with pictures showing the 
evolution of some trademarks 
throughout the years. Since most 


of the good things and ideas that 

j I see come from your publication, 

and I wonder if this could be one of 
your articles? 


iraoware 


Paul R. Stewart 


r ul i ntnan the 


” € growtn of the next Sales Manager 
The C. Schmidt Co 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


; ® SM, all puffed up by reader 
WHY? Because these leading dealers and Stewart's kind words, hopes that 
wholesalers say they “Depend upon it the one of the six trademark articles . 
most” to Fall, 1959,‘ national surveys ¢ forwarded contains some of the 

ependent Market particular “good things and ideas” 
referred to. 


Make our basic trade choice I would like permission to reprint 
y ugoty : the charts which appear on pages 
10 ana 11 ([“Five Significant 
Trends that Will Change Tomor- 
row’s Marketing”) of your Nov. 10 
edition, in our company publica- 
tion, “Preview.” 

The charts of these significant 
trends are quite pertinent not only 
= = in our operation Put also to every- 
body engaged in the marketing 


ates % field... 
» a William F. Egan 
; Manager, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 
* a ee The National Accident and Health 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Current Advertising. and 


Varketing Information 


from. 1,393 Key Cities 


The ACB Retail Store 
Advertising Report Service 


Gives quick, accurate information 
on the newspaper advertising you 
ought to see... advertising by your 
own dealers... your competitor's 
dealers . . . can include national ad- 
vertising as well as test campaigns 
if desired ... you specify the terri- 
tory to be covered and brand names 
to be reported on . . . widely used by 
merchandisers whose goods are sold 
through retail stores. 


@This service is sometimes called ‘Dealer 
Tie-In Reports.”’ Use it for a single city 
—or for any and all the 1,393 U. 5. daily 
newspaper markets. You specify what ter- 
ritory you wish covered, and which prod- 
ucts or brands are to be included. 
Then as ACB reads the daily newspapers, 
it marks and reserves any page containing 
an advertisement called for by your cov- 
erage. 
After each advertisement is analyzed and 
measured, a report is typed covering all 
advertisements collected. The informa- 
tion usually desired in these reports in- 
cludes the following: 
A) City and State B) Publication 
C) Date of Issue D) Name of Store 
E) Brand Name of Product 
F) Price of Product Advertised 


G) Size of Advertisement 


A summary is included as part of the 
report and shows overall totals or “Num- 
ber of Ads,” “Total Linage,” ete. 
Ate 

Inaddition to" Retail Store Reports” described 
above, ACB offers the' following Services: 
Tear Sheets . . . Schedule Listings on Na- 
tional Advertising . . . Linage Reports on 
National Advertising ...Cost of Space 
reports on National Advertising . . . Paste- 
ups for Salesmen . . . Unduplicated “Ad” 
Service .. . Outstanding & Hagreventesive 
Ads... Dealer Mat Service . . . Scrapbooks 
. .» Position Reports . . . Radio & TV Log 
Listings . . . Advertised Price Reports . . . 
Dealer Cooperative Advertising Services 
... Brand Mentions ... Magazine Clipping 
& Space Reports 


Contains Many 
Useful 
Suggestions 
Advertisers are constantly finding new 
uses for the various ACB Services. Here 
are typical examples described in ACB's 
New Catalog. How to- 
gauge local promotion in 1,393 cities 
give salesmen city-by-city sales data 
increase your linage over dealer names 
get complete details on your dealer ads 
get details on competitive dealer ads 
guard against trademark infringements 
make co-op campaigns run efficiently 
“scout” field for new developments 
reduce wastage of dealer mats 
keep an always up-to-date scrapbook 
rate hundreds of “positions” at a glance 
locate “mentions” in advts. of others 


{CB Report “Boils It Down” 
from 22 tons to 1.8 pounds 
The ease of receiving and 
digesting marketing in- 
formation in “report 
form” is illustrated by a 
monthly report on Re- 
tail Store Advertising 
which was recently pre- 
pared for a manufacturer 
of women’s apparel, 
To prepare this monthly report, ACB ex- 
amined 31 daily and Sunday issues of 
1,750 newspapers weighing 22 tons. 
From these 22 tons of newsprint, ACB 
recovered 5,034 tearsheets of interest to 
our client. The weight of these tearsheets 
was 148 pounds. 
The information contained in the 148 
pounds of tearsheets was then condensed 
into a typewritten report weighing 1.8 
pounds—each advertisement being fisted 
alphabetically by city within each sales- 
man’s territory, so that all important data 
regarding each advertisement could be 
seen at a glance. 
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ACB Saw It Happen! ‘J 
A famous agency had , f 
released a big new cam- 

paign for a big-time 

advertiser in a bitterly 

competitive field .. . 

orders mailed . . . plates 

shipped . . . agency re- 

ceives its ACB Unduplicated Service... 
OUCH *7! Coincidence *?! STOP THE 
PRESSES . . . a competitive campaign had 
started . . . with identical copy hone sia 
almost identical layout and art... ditto 
typography ...it was a once-in-a-million- 
coincidence ... but ACB saw it happen! 
—From “Case Histories’, ACB Catatoc. 


Much Basic Data! 


ACB's big catalog contains a directory of 
all daily Newspapers in the U. S.; 10 pages 
of tables from the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce Report, showing number of stores 
and sales by states in each of 101 retail 
store classifications. 

The ACB Catalog tells how charges are 
based on each service. 


Send for your ACB Catalog today! 


The 
ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU 
INC. 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
353 Park Avenue South, New York 10 
Phone: MUrray Hill 5-7302 
18 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
Phone: STate 2-7874 
161 Jefferson Ave., Memphis 3 
Phone: JAckson 7-0595 
20 So. Third Street, Columbus 15 
Phone: Capitol 1-1716 


51 First Street, San Francisco 5 
Phone: SUtter 1-8911 
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No Wonder Rambler Fleet Sales 


Are Up 166%! 


1960 RAMBLER AMERICAN STATION WAGON 


Fleet Operators Know 
They Save Real Money 
When They Switch To 


RAMBLER! 


Rambler’s record-breaking fleet sales are proof 
that many operators consider Rambler the 
soundest fleet investment. Rambler costs less 
to buy. Rambler—the recognized economy 
leader—gives more miles per gallon. Rambler 
has the top resale value of all low-price cars. 
What’s more—Rambler is the original Com- 
pact* car proved by 10 years’ experience and 
25 billion owner-driven miles. It’s good busi- 
ness to switch your fleet units to Rambler. 


1960 RAMBLER 6 SUPER * Trademark American Motors 


STATION WAGON 


a een con neaciae: poe FLEET LEASING 


ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 


Write or Wire If a 
your ‘irm leases fleet units ask 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT your leasing company for low 
DEPT. L-115 — yates or write us for the 
$s Oo easi . x 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. whom we have working eran 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan ments for your nein 
World’s Largest Builder | 


Of Compact Cars! 
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Janice Christensen is furious! Having 
to practice when she could be out play- 
ing. In many ways, youngsters (and 
mothers) are the same everywhere. 

Prosperous farm families provide a 
grand market for baby grands—and 
just about every other consumer prod- 
uct imaginable. Their wants are big. 
Their purchases are big. (The average 
FARM JOURNAL family spends more 
than $13,000 per year.) They buy the 
best. 

If you sell a consumer product, don't 
overlook this high-buying market. The 


ground rules for profitable selling are 


Janice Christensen of Page County, lowa, as featured in Farm Journa 


simple: Nothing influences farm fam- 
ilies like a farm magazine—and no 
farm magazine means so much to so 
many as FARM JOURNAL, the biggest in 
the country. 


A FEW OF THE MANY CONSUMER 
ADVERTISERS IN FARM JOURNAL 
Baldwin Pianos « Lucky Strike » New York Life « Dodge 
Niagara Health Appliances « Speed Queen « Toastmaster 
Western Auto Supply Co. « S & H Green Stamps + Murine 
Carnation Company « Gamble-Skogmo « State Farm Mutual 
Simplicity Pattern Co. « Ford Motor Company « Dristan 
Knox Gelatine + Jergens Lotion « Del Monte « Kem-Tone 
Norwich Pharmacal « Anacin « Philco + Coats & Clark’s 
Seven-Up + Winstons + Chevrolet + Fleischmann's Yeast 


Vaseline + Mirro Aluminum «+ Colgate + Kellogg's. 


The magazine 
farm families everywhere 
depend on... 


rN 
Boag 


Six Steps To Successful Selling... 


1 ‘Siieien Comsnct 2 Arouse Interest 3 Create Preference 
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will answer my problem,’ 


says an Industrial Chemicals Division Manager, 


Heavy Chemicals Manufacturer. ‘‘I sent 
for a sample from the ad. If it works, we'll buy.’’ 


These are direct quotations from McGraw-Hill 
subscribers. They are taken from continuing 
readership studies that show how your adver- 
tising in McGraw-Hill publications can stimu- 


late buying action. 


‘We discussed this ad in the department, then 
recommended purchase. The machine was 
bought.” 

Chief Tool Engineer, 

Tractor Manufacturer 


“We were looking for this, and their ad gave 
just the information I wanted. We bought 
some.” 

Purchasing Agent, 

Marine Construction Co. 


“We got interested in their pipe from reading 
the ad, then specified it. It has been ordered 
on the job.” 

President, 


Consulting Engineering Firm 


“The features they advertise are of vital im- 
portance to us. I've written them.”’ 
Senior Design Engineer, 
Aurcraft Manufacturer 


“We saw their ad, and ordered a few sets to 


try out.” 
Maintenance Superintendent, 


Transportation Co. 


“| wrote for further information, and they re- 
ferred me to their local man. He came out and 
sold us a machine.” 

President, 


Ice Cream Manufacturer 


“After seeing the ad, we called their man in. 
He showed us what to use, and we bought 
about $5,000 worth of screens.” 

Tipple Foreman, 


Coal Company 


Advertising is one of your primary tools in 
selling to business and industry. Concentrated 
in McGraw-Hill publications serving your pri- 
mary markets, it speeds your salesmen over 
the preliminary steps, allows them more time 
for selling. Your McGraw-Hill representative 
will gladly furnish additional evidence of buy- 
ing action among more than a million key 
men in business and industry who pay to read 
McGraw-Hill magazines. 


«. McGraw-Hill ..n. 
—@; ae ek 2 Cok Ff Fg O N = (aD # 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 380 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


4 Site A Prbposel 5 Close thle Order 6 Keep Customers Sold 


More Advertising Here Mearis More Sales Time Here Boas. 
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TO TELEV. VERAGE 
IN THE EN THEAST 
IS CHARLO 


Make your own comparison! 


NCS #3 gives CHARLOTTE-WBTYV 632,070 TV homes. 
Atlanta has 579,090. Louisville 509,480. Birmingham 
587,800. Memphis 453,240. CHARLOTTE STATION “B” 
442,690. Miami 434,800. New Orleans 380,020. Nashville 
366,560. Norfolk-Portsmouth 337,580. Richmond 311,680. 


Take the biggest step first—enjoy Charlotte's invigorating 
sales climate. Contact WBTV or CBS Television 
Spot Sales for the complete market story. 


JEFFERGON STANDARD 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 


EARL KINTNER TELLS SM: 


What the FTC 


JANUARY 15, 1960 


-S1 


Expects from Sales Management 


An Exclusive 


Q. Mr. Kintner, where will the current FTC and Con- 
gressional investigations of television advertising lead? 


A. I would anticipate that this present situation, stirred 
up first with respect to the broadcasting industry and now 
with respect to the entire advertising industry, will result 
in inventory-taking, both by the broadcasting industry and 
by the advertising industry as a whole; and out of this 
inventory-taking should come substantial improvements 


Q. How tough will the FTC get in its investigations of 
television advertising? 


A. The FTC will be as tough as is necessary to encourage 
the advertising industry to clean its own house. 

By that I mean that we are embarked upon a policy 
of encouraging voluntary compliance with the Law on 
the part of the great majority of businessmen who are 
law-abiding and wish to abide by the Law. At the same 
time, we — that this policy must fail unless this 
agency and o agencies that regulate American busi- 


more active this year than ever before in its in- 
vestigations and policing activities—and in its 
stout insistence that “too much further regulation 
is apt to whittle away at free enterprise.” 


hes in store for business, about what the FTC 
expects from sales management in 1960. Kint- 
ner talks freely here and discloses his own per- 
sonal views and the official position of the FTC 
on several important marketing issues. 


His comments reveal his strong beliefs as to 
what the FTC demands of business. He makes it 
abundantly clear that only business itself has 
the power to head off further restrictive legisia- 
tion. And his recent actions have demonstrated 
that the FTC can be very tough on business. 


Kintner, at 47 years of age, is regarded by 

executives who know him well as 

“one of the finest, most capable men in Govern- 

ment.” Here, in a private talk with Sales Man- 

agement, Earl Kintner, a man whom business 
should watch, speaks to sales management. 


Interview 


ness have in their hands the big stick and are willing to 
use it against the recalcitrant few who willfully disobey 
the Law. 


Q. But doesn’t this big stick get more difficult to wield 
in the face of an expanding economy and the wide variety 
of areas of responsibility assigned to the FTC by Con- 
gress? Can the FTC operate if it utilizes the presently 
accepted standards and methods of legal process? 


A. I believe that the laws under which the FTC operates 
(and this is my personal belief) are entirely adequate, if 
the agency is willing to search out every reasonable means 
for doing its enforcement job and for encouraging the 
business community to engage in voluntary compliance 
programs. 


Q. Do you mean that the FTC does not need some “spe- 
cial” legislation affecting the means it must utilize to 
enforce the antitrust laws and other laws? 

(continued on next page) 
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What the FTC 
Expects from Sales Management 
(continued) 


A. We have asked for legislation to strengthen our pro- 
gram against unlawful mergers, including a request to the 
Congress to authorize the FTC to apply to the courts for 
temporary injunctions to prevent the scrambling of the 
eggs in merger cases before the administrative agencies’ 
work can be done and done effectively. 

We have asked for legislation requiring advance filing 
of information which will aid us in better handling and 
enforcement of the Anti-Merger Law [Section 7 of the 
amended Clayton Act]. In my judgment, no additional 
legislation is now necessary. 


Q. But is your current budget of nearly $7 million large 
enough? 
A. We do need — and I suppose we have always needed 
— more money to do a proper enforcement job. We are 
hopeful that the Bureau of the Budget and Congress will 
grant us next year a reasonable additional amount in 
our budget, and that this will enable us better to discharge 
our responsibilities under existing law. 

I, for one, believe that the government is best which 
governs least, although I recognize that there must be a 
reasonable amount of government restriction on absolute 
freedom. I would want that government restriction to be 
only that which is necessary to keep our capitalistic, com- 
petitive free-enterprise system operating in a healthy state. 


Q. Just how much more government restrictions—of ad- 
vertising, prices, and marketing practices — can business 
stand without free markets being lost or free enterprise 
being harmed? 


A. I have in recent months expressed my fears (they're 
the fears of one man but I think they are shared by many) 
that too much further government regulation, the passage 
of too much restrictive legislation, is apt to whittle away 
at the free-enterprise system, to erode it until too little 
is left of that free-enterprise system to permit a healthy, 
competitive economy. 

I have been alarmed at many of the proposals made 
in the Congress in many of these areas. For example, the 
Price Notification Bill [S. 215, 86th Congress, 1st Session] 
would have cast the Federal Trade Commission in a role 
of inquirer into the reasonableness of price rises in a con- 
siderable segment of American business. To me this type 
of control is not only unnecessary, but it is the antithesis 
of what one might expect in a free-enterprise competitive 
economy such as ours. 


Q. What would you say business can do to head off such 
unnecessary piecemeal legislation that might restrict free 
enterprise while attempting to prevent illegal or dis- 
criminatory practices?’ 
A. Business can discharge its responsibilities toward ef- 
fective compliance with the Law. The Government has a 
responsibility for seeing that business abides by the re- 
quirements of the Law. But businessmen, like all citizens, 
have a moral responsibility for abiding by the Law 

There are not enough policemen to police every facet 
of American business. Complete compliance with the laws 
on the part of all businessmen can only come from the 
voluntary programs and action of business itself The 
reliance which our democracy must place upon the aver- 
age witizen’s responsibility toward his fellows and toward 
his government, and the average citizen's willingness to 
abide by the Law, extends also to the businessman 

I would like to see more voluntary compliance programs 

(continued on page 36 


Congress to Consider Rash of Marketing Bills in'60 


A rash of marketing bills—most of them re- 
stricting marketing—will be introduced, consid- 
ered and debated by Congress this yeor. One 


or more will probably be passed in 1960. Others 
will be introduced again and again. 


Last year, in the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress, some 50 different pieces of marketing leg- 
islation were proposed. The total number of 
actual bills, in Senate and House, was over 100. 
These proposals, many of which could be detri- 
mental to business, were put forward to deal 
with a variety of national and business issues. 


Undoubtedly another batch of bills affecting 
marketing will be introduced in the current ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. These new bills, to- 
gether with those of the first session, give Con- 
gress the power and opportunity virtually to 
legislate our government into the dominent spot 
in our competitive free-enterprise system. 
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The aim of these many sales regulating bills, 
of course, is not government domination of busi- 
ness in itself. The aim often is the protection of 
self-interest in the face of free competition in the 
marketplace. Much of the proposed legislation 
is actually inspired by self-interest groups—small 
business, retailers, dealers, distributors, whole- 
salers, manufacturers—seeking to shield them- 
selves from the intense competition in today’s 
marketing. Yet the net effect of such legislation 
is in many cases to restrict or destroy, rather than 
encourage, free competition and free enterprise. 


To let morketers judge for themselves, Sales 
Management presents here a summary of the 
marketing legislation introduced in the first ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 


The listing was compiled by the Marketing 
Committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as a service for its members. 


The FTC Chairman 


After 11 years with the Fed- 
eral Trade Comrnission, Earl W. 
Kintner was appointed its chair- 
man in June 1959. Earlier, he 
had been an FIC trial attorney, 
legal adviser and, since 1953, the 
general counsel. 

A 47-year-old native of Indi- 
ana, he graduated from Del/auw 
and Indiana universities. He is 
very active in legal circles and 
is a former president of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association. 

As head of the FTC, Kintner is 
responsible for protecting compe- 
tition in our private-enterprise 
economy. The FTC is charged by 
Congress to prevent unfair or 
monopolistic methods of competi- 
tion and unfair or deceptive trade 
practices. To do this job, the FTC 
has an annual budget of close to 
$7 million and a staff of about 
650 persons. 


Some of His Ideas 


“We are the referees, not the 
ployers, in the game of business. 
Just os we don’t want a game 


Earl W. Kintner 


without adequate rules fairly en- 
forced, we also don’t want a 
game whose players are hog- 
tied with regulations and en- 
cumbered with referees. The an- 
swer to this is self-discipline on 
the part of business. More than 
any single thing, it will eliminate 
the need for more law and more 
government. At the same time, 
law enforcement must be alert 


and vigorous enough so that fair 
dealing never dies with a knife 
in its back... 

“A few hot coals of illegality 
can be extinguished with quick 
adversary proceedings by the 
Federal Trade Commission, but if 
the fire becomes a conflagration, 
the public through Congress will 
put it out. The charred remains 
will be another freedom not pro- 
tected by the self-discipline of in- 
dividual businessmen . . . 

“We at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission believe in capitalism. We 
are dedicated to the preservation 
of capitalism in a free competi- 
tive-enterprise system—backed up 
by vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust ground rules .. . 


“| believe that the Federal 
Trade Commission should pursue 
the twin policies of acquainting 
businessmen with the purposes 
and interpretations of the laws 
and of aggressively enforcing the 
commission’s more than 5,000 
outstanding orders . . . | believe 
that we should do away with ig- 
norance as an excuse for violat- 
ing the law. . .” 


PRICING 


“Good Faith” Pricing: Denial of right 
to meet competitor's equally low price, 
by elimination of “good faith” defense 
in price discrimination cases under 
Robinson-Patman Act . . . Bill No. 
S.11 (Kefauver, D., Tenn., and 
others); H.R.11 (Patman, D., Tex., 
and others). 


Status: (Judiciary); hearings by Anti- 
trust Subcommittee; reported to full 
committee without recommendation. 


PRICING 


“Good Faith” Pricing (reverse of 
§.11): Provides that “good faith” in 
meeting equally low price of competi- 
tors shall be a complete defense to 
charges of price discrimination under 


Robinson-Patman Act; also permits 
freight absorption in good faith to 
meet competitor's price . . . Bill No. 
§.138 (Capehart, R., Ind.) 


Status: (Judiciary); hearings by Anti- 
trust Subcommittee; no action. 


DISTRIBUTION-PRODUCT CONTROL 


Tire Divorcement: Divorces tire manu- 
facturers from their retail outlets by 
prohibiting sale of new, rebuilt, re- 
treaded tires, tubes, etc., except 
through independent tire dealers; 
fines and imprisonment for violation 
..» Bill No. $.52 (Murray, D., Mont.). 


Status: (Interstate Commerce); no ac- 
tion. 


PRICING 


Price Pre-Notification: O'Mahoney 
bill prohibits price increases for 30 
days pending public hearings before 
FTC by corporations of $10-million 
assets in industries in which eight or 
fewer firms account for 50 percent of 


Sales Management 


the sales of the product. Reuss bill 
(Clark bill is identical) amends Em- 
ployment Act to empower the Presi- 
dent to hold hearings—directly or 
through any designated agency—on 
price increases which “appear to 
threaten national economic stability” 
and on wage increases affecting prices 
. . « Bill No. $.215 (O'Mahoney, D., 
Wyo.); H.R.6263 (Reuss, D., Wis.); 
$.2382 (Clark, D., Pa.). 


Status: $.215 (Judiciary); hearings by 
Antitrust Subcommittee; no action. 
H.R. 6263 (Govt. Operations) re- 
ported favorably; pending before 


Rules Committee. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Public Disclosure of Corporate Affairs: 
Requires filing of evidentiary trial 
briefs by United States before any 
final court decree, judgment or order 
may be issued in a civil antitrust ac- 
tion, including “consent decrees” and 
other voluntary settlements by com- 
panies. Bill No. $.310 (Long, D., La.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action. 
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What the FTC 
Expects from Sales Management 


(continued) 


developed in American business. I think that this type 
of action, probably in the long run, will result in more 
effective strengthening of the capitalistic, competitive, 
free-enterprise economy than any number of laws that 
might be passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President, or any number of investigators or attorneys 


that might be hired by the Government to execute those 
laws. 


Q. One of these proposed laws is the Consumers Act of 
1959, introduced last March by Senator Estes Kefauver 
and 23 other sponsors from the Senate. This bill would 
“establish a artment of Consumers in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective tation 
of the economic interest of consumers.” What is your 


position on this proposed Department of Consumers? 


A. I do not believe the Federal Trade Commission has 
officially commented on that bill. In my personal opinion, 
the legislation may not be necessary. 


Q. Why do you believe that? 


A. The consumer has an important stake in the enforce- 
ment of the trade-regulation laws and the compliance of 
businessmen, voluntary or otherwise, with those laws. A 
great deal that we at the Federal Trade Commission do 
is of either direct or indirect advantage to the American 
consumer. The consumer's interest is also advanced in 
various ways by other agencies and departments of our 
government. 

I believe that the better approach would be to establish 
close liaison between the My a of consumer groups and 
the respective agencies. The consumer should be better 
educated concerning the work of this commission. We 


eral court; increases likelihood of 


corporations’ being fined for innocent 


believe that an alert consumer is the best bulwark or 
guard against chicanery and deceptive practices in busi- 
ness. 

With this in mind, on December 21 and 22, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission held a conference on public de- 
ception. To this first conference we invited representatives 
of many consumer organizations. We expect that these 
representatives of consumer organizations will carry back 
to their members full information concerning the Federal 
Trade Commission's programas it affects consumers. This 
seems to me a far better approach than setting up a formal 
cabinet officer to deal with the consumers. After all, all 
citizens are consumers. 


Q. As a means of protecting consumers, a number of 
labeling laws covering a variety of products have been 

by many state lawmakers as well as Federal 
legislators. What is the FTC position on the supposed 
need for such labeling laws? 


A. The Federal Trade Commission has, upon request, 
reviewed each labeling peageres as it has , eta in 
the Congress and has made appropriate comments on 
the need for such legislation. As I understand and reco] 
lect its past policy, the commission has never advocated 
further labeling legislation simply because it is labeling 
legislation, but has looked to the Congress for the de- 
termination, through hearings and in orderly Congres- 
sional processes, of the extent of need for such labeling 
legislation. The commission has at all times offered to 
the Congress the assistance of its expert staff in the draft- 
ing of legislation which Congress, its committees, or its 
members wished to consider. 


Q. Congressional committees have been actively investi- 
gating manufacturers’ pricing policies. Would you explain 
the FTC position regarding the publishing of manufac- 
turers’ suggested list prices? In the absence of “controlled 
distribution” is it reasonable to expect any price to remain 
constant in every area in the country? 


Status: (Judiciary); no action. 


violation of initial orders; also tends 


to insure costly litigation in cases in 
which companies may heretofore have 
accepted such orders . . 
(Sparkman, 


S.726 
others): 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATIONS 


Cost-Free Lawsuits: Stimulates treble 
damage actions and other private suits 
between manufacturers, or between 
manufacturers and distributors, by 


ings now in 


Status: Passed by Congress and en- 
acted as P.L. 86-107; court proceed- 


gress 
vent FTC from finalizin 
issued prior to effective 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Civil Investigative Demand: Empow- 
ers Justice Department to obtain on 
“demand” any corporate documents 
Attorney General considers pertinent 
to an antitrust investigation . . . Bill 
No. 8.716 (Kefauver, D., Tenn., and 
others). 


. Bill No. 
D., Ala. and 


seeking to pre- 
all orders 


bs ot iow. Status: (Judiciary); hearings by Anti- 


trust Subcommittee; passed Senate; 


providing for recovery by plaintiffs 
of actual costs they incur in civil anti- 
trust proceedings . . . Bill No. $.311 
(Long, D., La.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action. 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATIONS 


Finalization of FTC Orders: Makes 
Clayton Act “cease and desist” orders 
final without further recourse to Fed- 
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PRICING POLICIES 


Mandatory Functional Discounts: 
Forces manufacturers to give more 
favored price discounts to wholesalers 
(by virtue of their classification as 
wholesalers) than they give to direct- 
buying retailers or consumers—regard- 
less of volume purchases . . . Bill No. 
$.315 (O'Mahoney, D., Wyo. — Ken- 
nedy, D., Mass.); H.R. 927 (Rogers, 
D., Colo., and others). 
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pending in House Judiciary. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Ban on Dealer Financing and Insur- 
ing: Prohibits automobile corporations 
(including off-the-road equipment) 
from wane operating finance or 
insurance subsidiaries. Aimed specific- 
ally at automobile majors, but prin- 
ciple inevitably would apply to wide 
range of industries now offering 


A. The commission seeks to prevent deception. By ad- 
vertising a “list price” with a lower price for sale, the 
advertiser is representing that the purchaser may buy 
at a saving from the usual and customary retail price 
Where the published “list price” or “suggested list price” 
is inflated, meaningless, or fictitious, the advertiser is 
making a deceptive representation of savings offered to 
the buyer. 


Q. But doesn't a reduction from a manufacturer's sug- 
gested list price result in the consumer's best interest? 


A. Price reduction may, of course, be in the consumer's 
best interest. In cases involving deceptive pricing and 
in the Guides Against Deceptive Pricing, the commission 
has not sought to discourage price reductions, but has 
sought to prevent the representation of phony savings as 
real ones. 


Q. That type of deception strikes all the way to the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, would you say the FTC has 
detected an increase in illegal hidden discounts, rebates, 
secret allowances, illegal cooperative advertising practices 
and other unfair discriminatory practices demanded by 
retailers or offered by suppliers? 


A. An increased emphasis in vigilance and investigation 
of certain law violations of this sort has increased the 
number of such matters under consideration by the com- 
mission and its staff. Whether there is, in fact, an increase 
or decrease of such practices, is, of course, impossible to 
state. 


Q. Do you welcome information or evidence of such 
unfair discriminatory practices? 

A. We certainly do. Law enforcement is a 2-way street. 
Without the cooperation of the business community in 
calling illegal practices to our attention and in setting 
up its own voluntary program of complying with the Law, 
this agency can do very little. 


Q. Can a manufacturer give you such information of 
discriminatory practices in confidence? 


A. Absolutely. The names of those who give us informa- 
tion are not disclosed. This is the only wav the com- 
mission can secure the information that it needs on a 
broad scale, to hold in confidence the names of those 
who bring information to us 


Q. Such illegal trade practices are regulated under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. What can you tell us about the 
activities of the new Robinson-Patman task force? What 
does this mean to business? 


A. The creation of the new Robinson-Patman Task Force 
should mean to the businessman that the Federal Trade 
Commission is determined to secure more thorough com- 
pliance with the Robinson-Patman Act, and that the com- 
mission intends to explore all reasonable means of more 
effective enforcement of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

What will result from the task force I cannot at this 
time predict. I am confident that nothing but improve- 
ment, both of the commission’s enforcement program 
and of the voluntary compliance program of American 
business under the Robinson-Patman Act, will follow 
from the deliberations of this staff task force 


Q. As a result of the changes in marketing, it appears 
that the jobbers’ function is becoming unnecessary in 
several industries—much like the blacksmith with the com- 
ing of the automobile. What is the FTC's position on 
preserving the jobber by special legislation? 


A. The Federal Trade Commission has opposed certain 
special legislation of the character you suggest. I hope 
that it will continue to register opposition to similar legis- 
lation. I, for one, do not believe that special interest 
legislation in this field is the proper way to preserve the 
capitalistic, competitive free-enterprise system. I believe 
that such legislation erodes and whittles away at the free- 
enterprise system. ® 


financing service as part of marketing 
operation. Opens door to divorcement 
of manufacturing companies from 
other subsidiaries and marketing serv- 
ices . . . Bill No. S.838 (O'Mahoney, 
D., Wyo.); $.839 (Kefauver, D., 
Tenn.); H.R.4256 (Celler, D., N.Y.). 


Status: (Judiciary); hearings by Anti- 
trust Subcommittee; consideration of 
bill postponed by subcommittee until 
Feb. 15, 1960. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Territorial Security Agreements: Per- 
mits manufacturer of “complex me- 
chanical products” to grant exclusive 
franchises to dealers within geo- 
graphical areas, under which a dealer 
selling a product to a customer out- 
side his area shall pay stipulated 
amounts to the dealer who normally 
would be responsible for such sale. 
Such an arrangement, similar to those 


formerly practiced in the automobile 


industry, is not now permitted under 
the antitrust laws. $.997 applies to 
all “complex mechanical products” 
while others are confined to automo- 
biles . . . Bill No. $.997 (Langer, R., 
N.D.); H.R.1026 ,Multer, D., N.Y., 


and others). 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); Senate hearings June 22-23 
by Automobile Practices Subcommit- 
tee; no action. 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATIONS 


Trade Court Act: Provides that the 
President shall appoint, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, 5 
judges who shall constitute a court of 
record known as the United States 
Trade Court. Grants the court juris- 
diction of proceedings under certain 
Sections of the Clayton Act, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, the Fur Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act, the Flammable 
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Fabrics Act, the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. . . Bill No. $.1275 (Hennings, D., 
Mo.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Regulation of “Government Conduct”: 
Prescribes standards and procedures 
for Government advisory groups when 
meeting with groups from same in- 
dustry or related industries . . . Bill 
No. H.R.81 (Celler, D., N.Y.) 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


“Primacy of Free Enterprise”: Pro- 
vides that no company which has er- 
gaged in a marketing practice with 
the advice and consent of a Govern- 
ment agency, can be protected from 
(continued on page 80) 
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Sylvania's Sugar-Coated Training Pill 


ver hear of salesmen who worked 

from eight in the morning until 
six in the evening at a Miami con- 
vention, and insisted they'd had the 
most exciting day of their lives? 
Sylvania Photolamp salesmen, in con- 
clave at their national meeting did 
just that. The reason: marketing de- 
cision-making simulation — a game 
piayed in dead earnest — used for the 
first time, by salesmen, anywhere. 

When marketing personnel of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., decided 
to utilize its UNIVAC system, lo- 
cated in Camillus, N. Y., to process 
the calculations necessary to operate 
the game, everyone had qualms. 
Camillus is a long way, as the jet 
flies, from Miami. And after a hud- 
dle to find the best way of relaying 
data from the game players to the 
machine, the telephone won. 

Here's how the game was played: 
The sales force was divided into 
teams with eight or ten members, 
each team representing a company 
marketing a similar product in com- 
petition with the others. There would 
be three regional markets; each com- 
pany was to market its product in all 
three regions. The product was de- 
scribed as relatively new and poorly 
exploited. Working from that point, 
teams would make all decisions—and 
activity of all companies was assumed 

‘to be interacting. 

“Monthly” reports were filed 
throughout the ym by each com- 
pany, including information on in- 
ventory, sales personnel, sales activity, 
profit and loss and general competi- 
tive status. 


> UNIVAC processed the telephoned 
data as companies set advertising and 
sales promotion, pricing, customer 
service precedents. The men were 
marketing in microcosm. (One team 
decided to beat the competition by 
a sweeping price cut, was hoist by 
its own petard!) 

To keep the game rolling, four 
open lines to Camillus were estab- 
lished, manned by specially trained 
operators. Key executive personnel 
were on hand to provide encourage- 
ment and advice during post-mortems. 
Says Sylvania: “It was good for the 
salesmen, who learned to operate to- 
gether as a marketing team and to 
appreciate the value of teamwork. It 
was good for the company, which had 
an opportunity to watch its younger 
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When the company’s Photolamp salesmen met recently in Miami, 


the highpoint was a day-long decision game, simulating the 
marketing of a new product. Eight teams competed—learned 


years’ worth of marketing—while management talent-scouted. 


THE WORKS: Down in Miami, Sylvania’s Photolamp salesmen were playing a game 
of marketing strategy. Up in Camillus, N.Y., this huge UNIVAC machine swallowed 
raw data, processed it, and operators phoned results to conventioneers. Data 
processed included action taken on advertising, sales promotion, pricing decisions. 


men handle difficult marketing de- 
cisions. By making mistakes and ad- 
justing strategy, the salesmen learned 
lessons they couldn't have gotten 
otherwise. One team said the great- 
est lesson it learned was “Don’t push 
the panic button.” Another called the 
game a ‘dynamic exercise.’ ” 

Each team—or company —reported 
to a board of directors on the first 
nine months of its hypothetical opera- 
tion, submitted a report on what it 
had learned. And each team was 
headed by a line manager who ad- 
vised and observed 

So successful was the operation 
that Sylvania thinks it will pick up 
the game next year where it left off 

As one Sylvania executive put it, 
“People seldom improve their per- 
formance when there is no aad oe 
emulate. In this game our men were 
not working in a vacuum; they 
learned, in one day, what it took 
many of us years to absorb."® HW 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TV kept Sylvania’s 
salesmen posted on how they v ¢ 
doing in their marketing game. Teams, 
in competition, made all marketing de- 
cisions concerning a hypothetical prod- 
uct, found learning an exciting game. 


JOKE? No. Gent in the earphones is a Sylvania execu- 
tive who is following the long distance tabulations. 


WALKING SHORTS helped the telephone oper- 
ator, one of four who relayed data, keep cool 
under pressure. His biggest handicap: interested 
bystanders who couldn't wait to get results. 


STRATEGY: One team is worrying over the perennial problem—how to 
steal a marketing march on the competition via modern marketing. 


“HOW ABOUT A PRICE CUT?” Team tried just that. 
AND BACK IT COMES: Camillus has processed They learned it's easy to do, hard to come back from. 
latest reports; tense salesmen in the background 
await word on which “company” has run up 
the best sales figures. Later, a quarterbacking 
session with key executives provided an oppor- 
tunity to review strategy and receive advice. 
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It’s Tanfastic! 


Sea & Ski Maker Tans the 
By Competing with Itself 


meet a knotty marketing problem. It shakes up the 
competition, at least, and may keep them off 
balance for a while. That's one reason why the 
mackeon of Sele Set Seen 


By CHARLES ROLLEY 
Vice President 
Rolley Division, Botany Industries, Inc. 


Internal competition in modern in- 
dustry is certainly not new. Many 
companies produce two seemingly 
competitive products (perhaps actually 
competitive) in order to gain larger 
total sales. It is especially common in 
the soap industry, or in the toiletries 
and cosmetics industry. But the Rolley 
Division of Botany Industries, Inc., 
put a somewhat different crimp in an 
old wrinkle. 

Our suntan product, Tanfastic, had 
to be created to plug an opening in 


its parent product's sales story — an 
opening that was entirely psychologi- 
cal but was, nevertheless, being ex- 
ploited quite successfully by the com- 
petition. 

The original product—Sea & Ski— 
had done such an excellent job of 
selling itself as a sunburn preventa- 
tive that some people thought it 
would not permit tanning at all. At 
best, very slowly. This was untrue, 
but it made good ammunition for 
competing products. 


Competition 


We took advantage of this ammuni- 
tion with Tanfastic (“Positively Tans 
Faster”), launched in time for the 1959 
summer season. Result: Tanfastic has 
taken some volume away from Sea & 
Ski; but the loss has not been sig- 
nificant. It has taken a great deal 
more from other brands. 

On the basis of published trade fig- 
ures, we estimate that our two prod- 
ucts combined give us, for this year, 
at least, 60% of the total market for 
suntan products and possibly as much 


Creative Salesman Charles Rolley: 


A Horatio Alger Story That Happened Only Yesterday 


For Charles Rolley, vice president 
of Boiany Industries, Inc., Rolley Di- 
vision, learning to sell meant learning 
to make money — $2 million, in fact. 
Before Rolley learned to sell, the his- 
tory of the Rolley Co., perfume maker 
founded in 1932, il eae from 
modest success in a limited area 
around San Francisco—to near failure. 

Rolley’s marketing education began 
in 1947 when he was heavily in debt, 
close to bankruptcy and becoming in- 
er skeptical of the chances for 
survival of small-business. Although 
he had developed a product that was 


winning accolades from its few for- 
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tunate users, he was going broke. It 
was a product for which there was a 
wide-open market, but the market 
didn’t know it. Rolley, primarily re- 
search-minded, hadn’t begun to learn 
how to bring product and consumers 
together in any extended way. 

If this amiable and life- -loving man 
had succeeded in his plans for modest 
and gradual expansion, he might not 
have been stimulated to develop a 
new vs somewhat out of his 
main He was not setting out to 
make a million in a hurry but to carry 
on the work and business he enjoyed. 

Then, in 1946, something happened 
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that shocked him profoundly and 
brought him almost to ruin. During 
the early forties, due to lucky pur- 
chases of scarce alcohol and success 
in ferreting out sources of equally 
scarce containers, his business was 
growing much faster than it had in 
the previous decade. He decided to 
expand distribution from his one out- 
let, his own retail store in San Fran- 
cisco, and gradually began adding de- 

rtment stores, specialty shops and 
feuty salons. A score of small share- 
holders had come into his business 
and by 1946, with volume growing, 
he was preparing for the biggest 


as 75%. The 2-way line is proving ovt. 

Our decision to introduce what, su- 
perficially, appeared to be a duplicate 
product was based on this reasoning: 

When Rolley brought out Sea & Ski 
ten years ago, most people who played 
(or worked) outdoors wanted protec- 
tion from sun and wind. Many, of 
course, wished to acquire a tan, but 
wanted to be spared the distress of 
acquiring one. Sea & Ski gave this 
protection in full measure, and be- 
cause of this and other virtues, within 
five years gained the lead in its mar- 
ket. 

Nothing attracts competition like 
success, and Sea & Ski soon had plenty 

all looking for sales points and ad 
vantages 

Sea & Ski was designed to help a 
“normal” person tan naturally, while 
providing adequate protection from 
burning. Its main selling point — 
“Positively Prevents Sunburn” — al- 
lowed competitors an opening for 
knocking it, directly or indirectly, 
“Sea & Ski protects too well,” they 
might sav. The impression left was 
that it did not tan fast enough. 

By spending a lot of money — it 
would take millions, we estimated—we 
could do an educational job. We 
could point out that those who wanted 
a speedy tan could achieve it at half 
the cost by using Sea & Ski less fre- 
quently than they used other prod- 
ucts. Some people found its tanning 
action slower because they were using 
it as liberally as other lotions. This 
was not necessary, if tanning, rather 
than protection, was the main objec- 
tive. But, we had built up Sea & Ski 


5,000 STORE WINDOWS throughout the nation were lined up by Rolley to introduce 
the new Tanfastic as well as to promote Sea & Ski. Both made top market spots. 


as a product providing the utmost in 
protection. Why tear it down? 
Another alternative suggested by 
some of our advisors was that we 
make Sea & Ski less effective, give a 
weaker lotion — “Don’t make it so pro- 
tective.” That did not strike us as 
the right solution. We owed an obli- 
gation to our loyal users, who were 
giving us half of the available market 
on the strength of Sea & Ski's protec- 
tive as well as its tanning qualities 
We could not see letting them down 
in order to win over the new genera 
tion of tan enthusiasts, the rocket- 
and jet-age youngsters who want 
results in less time than nothing. We 


respect their preferences and want 
their business, but robbing Peter to 
win over Paul did not seem to us a 
wise marketing move. We resolved 
that we would not weaken the pro- 
tective effectiveness of Sea & Ski 

The third possibility was to bring 
out a brand new product, and, after 
carefully weighing all aspects of the 
situation, this appeared to us to be 
the answer. 

We decided to bring out a product 
to fill the demand, created by the 
young market in particular, for a 
product that would give a faster tan, 
with adequate protection 


continued on page 90 


Having de- 
cided to go from stock molds into a 
private mold package, he had placed 
an order for $36,000 worth of fancy 
containers 

At that point, as he tells it, “a large 
cosmetic manufacturer pulled a boy- 
cott on me. This company, on the 
threat of withholding their merchan- 
dise, forced a great many of its cos- 
metic accounts to discontinue han- 
dling our perfumes and colognes. It 
is true I had been getting more and 
more of the accounts to which this 
manufacturer sold; but why did thev 
find me a threat? Why should it be 
fighting me? I found out when I 
learned that it was bringing out 
its own line of perfume . . . and 
even trving to duplicate my fra- 
grances. 

Rolley had plenty of evidence to 
bring the case to court, but no money 


Christmas business vet 


to fight, and a $36,000 debt for con- 
tainers for which he was going to 
have very little use. He did no Christ 
mas business that year outside of his 
own store. Eighty percent of his 
wholesale business was wiped out. 

He sought relief through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, “ . . . and 
learned that small business can expect 
little help from the F.T.C.” 

Then a young woman who was 
working for him came up with an 
idea: Since the cosmetic manufacturer 
had done this to him, why didn’t 
Rolley fight him on his own ground? 
Go into the cosmetic business. She 
had a couple of thousand dollars 
saved and offered to loan it to the 
company if Rolley promised to use it 
as capital for the development of cos- 
metic products—not to pay debts. He 
agreed. In the spring of 1947 Rolley 

(continued on page 94) 
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CHARLES ROLLEY turned a nail-biting 
small business into a $2 million one. 
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As you stand in front of your terri- 
tory map, intently gazing at the 
colored pins that make up your sales 
force, you may find it difficult to avoid 
certain recurring thoughts. 

Are your men really accomplishing 
the selling objectives assigned to 
them? Are they developing their ter- 
ritories at the rate expected by the 
company? Are they opening new 
territories and increasing sales as well 
as their own incomes? You know the 
answers are vital. 


As a sales executive, you realize 
that management has a re ‘sponsibility 
to its salesmen—to guide them, to give 
them the benefit of your view point 


your management-level thinking and 
direction, without which “seat-of-the 
pants” selling injects its haphazard, 
lukewarm and nonproductive influ- 
ence. 

Your thoughts are not unique. Most 
sales executives are vitally interested 
in the crucial problem of increasing 
sales production. Fortunately, a 
growing number of them are doing 
something about it. 

Val J. Williams, vice president- 
marketing, Spector Freight System, 
Inc., recognized the desperate need 
for a management plan, cleverly in- 
troduced a vigorous and realistic ver- 
sion to the sales force and, in the 
plan’s first year of operation, more 
than quadrupled Spector’s growth rate 
over the preceding year. 

“Our salesmen were 
freight business by feel,” 
liams. ‘ 


soliciting 
says Wil- 
“There were a number of ques- 
tions to which no one, apparently, had 
any answers. How many sales calls 
a day should a salesman make? How 
many of these calls should be on 
present customers? How many on 
prospects? How long should he visit 
when he makes a sales call? How 
much money should he spend on en- 
tertaining customers and prospects? 
How much say should a customer have 
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By ROBERT A. KELLY 
Midwest Editor 


in deciding the frequency of a sales- 
man’s calls on him? 

“There was a minimum of manage- 
ment guidance for the salesman, a vast 
amount of duplication and doubling- 
back within each territory, as well 
as nonproductive calls and entertain- 
ment. A logical, hard-hitting and ef- 
tective sales-production plan was a 
necessity if we were to increase ou: 
sales as well as evervone’s personal in 
come and satisfaction.” 


SPECTOR’S SALES PLANNER is Val 
J. Williams, vice president, mar- 
keting. He joined the company 
in 1952, six years later took over 
the marketing seat. Spector 
Freight System, Inc., is the na- 
tion’s fourth largest motor com- 
mon carrier. It hauls 2,300 
trailers in the Midwest and the 
East. The company’s revenue for 
1958 was $43 million. Sales are 
expected to be higher for 1959. 
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The final question to be answered 
Exactly who would answer each of 
salesman him- 
1 a higher position of 


the above queries—the 
self or someone it 
executive responsibility—someone in a 
position to make overall decisions 
based on knowledge and ability not 
available to the regional salesman? 

Spector decided that the answers 
should come from management. “And 
we were off and running,” says Wil- 
liams. 


broke 


program into eight sections: (1) terri- 


“First we down the entire 


torv screening, (2) account classifica- 
tion, (3) sales call pattern, ( Hy pro- 
duction requirements, (5) production 
(6) sales management, (7 


and (8) time 


planning, 
budgeting sales expense 
analysis. 

“Under territory screening, an al- 
phabetical card-listing of all accounts. 
split between current and prospective 
is conypiled by the salesman. He draws 
upon his knowledge of the territory 
plus standard industri: il and commer 
cial directories for prospective ac- 
counts This listing is Treviewe “dd and 
re-screened at least once a year by the 
salesman and his regional supervisor 
Williams 
“involves assigning an A 
B. C or D rating to an account. This 
rating is applied to both current and 
prospective accounts. The letter desig- 
nation for a particular account is ar- 
rived at by the 
currently received or projected as 
available from an account.” 

A accounts, for instance, 
duce $500 or more in less-than- 
truck-load revenue during the ma- 
jority of the thirteen 4-week account 
ing periods of the year. B’s must pro- 
duce $500 or more in truck-load 
(lower rate) revenue for the same 
period. Prospective accounts are those 
from which an equivalent amount can 
be expected, should the business ma- 
terialize. C and D accounts cover the 


“Account classification,” 
continues, 


amount of business 


must pro- 
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-- LIKE CALIFORNIA W/THOUT fi 
| THE BILLION-DOLLAR {| 


- VALLEY OF THE BEES ; © THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


@ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $3 billion © THE MODESTO BEE 
@ More people than each of 18 states 
@ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers © ‘THE FRESNO BEE 


The coming of the VIII Winter Olympics to Squaw Valley, ma 
California, focuses a lot of attention on winter sports in Inner a 
California, the area of the Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees. : Son 
However, this is no shock to the Bees. For years they have 4 
promoted and publicized winter sports events — and they 7 
will give complete coverage to the Games. 

Don't let your message get a cool reception in Inner Cali- 
fornia. Tell your story in the Bees—the papers that go home. 
Data source: Sales Management's 
1959 Copyrighted Survey 


MCCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES .. . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts... bulk, frequency end a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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Retailers will keep on buying 
your product if you help sell what 
_ they already have bought from 
you. This you do best when 
you advertise to their customers 
in the syndicated Sunday 
magazines of their local newspapers. 
Nothing eise moves so much 
goods — so soon 


Parade 


The Sunday Magazine Parade — 
section of strong news- —— 

papers throughout the 

nation, reaching 

10 million homes 

every week 
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lower rate and correspondingly lower- 
profit freight accounts. 

“The sales call pattern is, perhaps, 
the heart of the management plan for 
increasing sales production,” adds 
Williams. 

“Most people are aware that the 
salary-plus-expenses of a salesman, di- 
vided by the number of calls he makes, 
will determine a cost-per-call. How- 
ever, this cost can economically be 
invested only in ratio to a definite re- 
turn, either immediate or potential. 
It's possible, therefore, to work out 
an average call pattern that you can 
afford to invest on the various cate- 
gories of accounts.” The following is 
the average pattern proved out 
through an AE wre of Spector's sales 
activities over the past couple of 
years: 

Active A accounts—one call every 
four weeks or 12 per year. 

Active B accounts—one call every 
four weeks or 12 per year. 

Pros ive A accounts—one call 
every five weeks or 10 per year. 

Prospective B accounts—one call 
every six weeks or 8 per year. 

All C accounts-one call every 
seven weeks or 7 per year. 

All D accounts—one call every eight 
weeks or 6 per year. 


“Of course,” continues Williams, 


when a salesman has made three calls 
on a prospective account and no busi- 
ness results, the account should be re- 
viewed by the regional sales manager 
and the salesman. Perhaps additional 
management assistance will be re- 
quired to crack the account. Certainly, 
it's questionable, economically, to 
continue making sales calls with no 
sign of return. 

“As far as production requirements 
are concerned, with this type of plan 
a Spector salesman should average 12 
calls a day. His work is planned on 
the basis of a 48-week year, which 
means 240 working days or 2,880 calls 
per year. 

“The next step is production plan- 
ning. The territory is divided into 
sections on a geographical basis. The 
result may be four, six or eight sec- 
tions, depending on the area to be 
covered. When the sections have been 
established, the newly arranged ac- 
count cards should be sorted into sec- 
tion groups. Each section will in- 
clude the various account classifica- 
tions, both active and prospective. 
Then, the salesman can take each sec- 
tion and project the coverage time in- 
volved. At this point, he will be able 
to lay out specific 4-week call plans by 
writing his 12 customers a day into a 
production calendar or spread sheet.” 


(continued on page 46) 
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“Gosh Emmy, remember the good old days when you could always raise falling 
sales by sponsoring a quiz show?” 
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Advertising Results Produced by TSN, JPN and FPN 
Responsible for Pace-making Gains in 1959 Ad Volume 


Advertising volume gains high-spotted below represent the top gains in 
the respective industries served by TSN, JPN and FPN. The Truck and Bus 
Fleet markets are served by Transportation Supply News and Fleet Product 
News. The automotive jobber market is served by Jobber Product News 

These 1959 gains are oy part of the trend of year-to-year gains. And, 
there are basic reasons for these gains. 

TSN, FPN and JPN have sound editorial programs filling the needs and 
serving their reader-buyers. The make-up and conterts of these papers are 


More BIG 


Percent GAINS Transportation Supply News 
in the 60s —— 
Tak | 
=I 
62,000 Monthly 


While the ad volume gains of the 
Stanley Publishing Company papers 
have been great in 1959, 1958, 1957 
and on back, the gains will continue 
in the sizzling sixties. 


There are many reasons for these 


continued gains. It is not all just 


“the hardest working crew” in any 
publishing house that proudly refers 


to itself as a “Publishing Factory.” 
SPC policies themselves spell prog- 
ress and growth 
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Stanley Publishing Company poli- 51,000 Monthly 
cies will continue to be progressive 
and aggressive. Leadership and prog- 


ress are the keystones of operation. 


Satisfying unfilled reader needs and 
improving on the serving of existing 
needs are the constant challenge 


= SPC — 


Circulation-wise, the “Stanley Pub- 
lishing Pattern” is “mass coverage 
and penetration of specific markets.” 
Stanley Publishing does not believe 
in the numbers game . . . but it does 
believe in serving all market con- 
stituents .. . all buyers .. . large and 
small as basic and sound publishing 
Likewise, penetration of buying-unit 


51,000 Quarterly 


functional. Format is big. The papers are easy-to-read and easy-to-act on 
Something happens when buyers read TSN, JPN and FPN. And, that some 
thing applies to both editorial columns as well as advertising columns 


The sole reason for these pace-making gains of TSN, JPN and FPN can 
be summed up in outstanding advertising results. Such results can also 
be yours on any sales program you pian 


Write for latest media facts and sample copies of any of the Stanley 
action-papers. 


TSN up 28% 1959 over1958 


Transportation Supply News, the truck and bus fleet product newspaper 
carried 3,868 ad units in 1959 compared to 3,033 in 1958, a gain of 28% 
Founded in 1945, it serves truck and bus fleet buyers operating fleets 
of 10 units or more 


JPN up 42% 1959 over 1958 


Jobber Product News & Jobber News, the newspaper of automotive whole- 
saling, carried 2,430 ad units in 1959 compared to 1,707 in 1958, a gain 
of 42%. This is the biggest year’s advertising gain since JPN’s incep- 
tion, June 1955 


FPN up 82% 1959 over 1958 


Fleet Product News, founded in 1957, is the product newspaper serving 
bus and truck fleets in the 5 to 9 unit market a market served by no 
other publication. The 1959 ad units totalled 285 for the four quarterly 
issues Compared to 159 ad units in 1958 


Four More Stanley Action-Papers to Help You Sell More in the 60s. 


rL.aar 


companies is more and more impor- 
tant than just company-unit coverage 
in any market. We have never heard 
of an advertiser who said, “I'm look- 
ing for the book that has the smallest 
circulation and the one that provides 
the least coverage of the market.” 


on 18 an 


Basic Stanley Publishing Company 
philosophy: (1) Common denominator 
of editorial interest, (2) Creative 
editorial values and integrity, (3) 
Mass coverage of specific markets, 
(4) Market penetration, (5) High Visi- 
bility formats, (6) Easy to read, easy 
to act on publications, (7) Reader- 
response “action” books. 


3 issues to be published 
at 1960 New York IAS! 
Show in February to 
carry advertising. Bcoth 
building opportunity for 
$00 exhibitors 


- 
Jobber Product News 


DIRECTORY 
ane 
SUVYERS GUIDE 


ao een ee ee ed 
April 1960 Directory to 
carry advertising. 82 «x 
11” size. Separate pub- 
lication. Circulation over 
50,000. A unique new 
and needed service for 
jobbers 


Directory 
and TSH 
SUYERSG GUIDE 


Sa 
- N 
Published in May 1960, 
82 x 11” size. Separate 
publication providing 
unique services for buy 
ers. Directory to carry 
advertising. Circulation 
over 60,000 


1960 Fall Annual to be 
the sixth published for 
truck and bus company 
buyers. Real producer of 
inquiries resulting in gift 
sales. Circulation over 
110,000 


Stanley Publishing Company 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 7 


Offices in 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND + DETROIT - TULSA - LOS ANGELES 
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He continues, “We've found that a 
call-division formula of 75% active and 
25% prospective accounts is best. With 
this plan, each day, each salesman 
calls upon nine active accounts and 
three prospects. Of course, this is 
based on the premise that even active 
accounts are prospects in the sense 
that we should get more business from 
them than we are currently enjoying. 

“Under the sales management sec- 
tion, we take into account the C and 
D accounts and the type of sales 
coverage we must maintain if we are 
to lower our sales costs. Should we 
have regular sales representatives call 
on these accounts or should we employ 
junior salesmen for this job? Should 
we use a telephone sales girl with no 
expense whatsoever? In every busi- 
ness these less-productive accounts re- 
quire special attention from sales 
management on handling procedures. 
The secret here is maintaining the 
proper spread between coverage of A 
and B accounts versus C and D ac- 
counts. Conceivably, too much em- 
phasis could be on A’s and B's.” 

According to Williams, “Sales ex- 
penses come under a critical eye with- 
in the new sales production plan. Once 
the sales call pattern is established, it 
will also serve as a practical budgeter 
of the entertainment expense that can 


be directed profitably to a specific ac- 
count. All extra sales-expense items, 
such as luncheons, dinners, ball games, 
special functions and similar expendi- 
tures can be allotted in terms of the 
type or classification of the account. 

“An active A account, for example, 
may be entitled to three luncheons and 
one traffic club function per year. An 
active B account may likewise be a 
3-luncheon and one-traffic function 
account. 

“The number of luncheons, dinners, 
etc., per account, is not nearly as im- 
portant as their arrangement accord- 
ing to a sales plan such as the one we 
are discussing. These expenditures are 
justifiable in terms of the business they 
produce. To approach the expense 
problem otherwise would be to sug- 
gest that they should not be allowed. 

“The time analysis section is the 
story of man versus time. The prime 
shortcoming of salesmen on this time- 
problem is their lack of systematic 
attention to it. A sales executive can 
supplement and support his sales pro- 
duction plan by paying attention to 
such items as (1) enlisting the co- 
operation of customers by asking them 
how often they feel they should be 
called upon; (2) capitalizing on serv- 
ice calls to prospects in the area; (3) 
having a second possibility in the 


event appointments are cancelled, and 
(4) simplifying paper work, thus free- 
ing the salesman to work harder in 
meeting his daily sales call require- 
ments. 

Val Williams anticipated a lack of 
enthusiasm when he first introduced 
his brand new Frequency Call For- 
mula. And a few men did exhibit some 
reticence to accept management guid 
ance to this degree—especially the 
older “seasoned“ salesmen. ; 

“The secret of selling a sales pro- 
duction plan is in the introduction,” 
says Williams. “We held supervisory 
sales meetings very informally, and 
discussed the situation. The regional 
sales people held equally informal 
meetings and explained the system. ‘To 
those who felt pessimistic we said 
‘prove to use that the system cannot 
work.’ After six months of operation, 
not one man threw it back at us. We 
didn’t lose a man and our oldest 
‘seasoned’ salesmen were, in very short 
time, the staunchest supporters of the 
new sales control and production plan 

“Everyone is making more money, 
including the company, therefore 
everyone is happy,” adds Williams 
“With a built-in prospecting system 
such as we now have, the only way 
our salesmen can go is up—and that 
means Spector does too.” @ 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH'’S MARKETS 
15th in Total Retail Sales 


Stands Out in Furniture, Household and Radio Sales 


Plant your household advertising in Greens- 
boro—the market with a knack for making 
sales grow. Greensboro sells more furniture, 
household goods and radios than Charlotte, trails 
just behind such primary markets as Nashville and 


Richmond. 42% gain 1958 over 1954 


~a not uncommon 


sales gain for advertisers in the Greensboro News & 
Record—the only medium with dominant coverage in the 


Greensboro Market and selling influence in over half of North 
Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation... 


GREENSBORO, 
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over 400,000 readers daily. 


Greensboro, Ist Market 
in the Carolinas, 


79th in the Nation 
Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U.S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Record 


1960 


NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented’ Nationally by Jann -& Kelley, Inc. 


Ma SEATTLE 


“ 


SYRACUSE Sf 
WEW YORK CITY 


ones yer 
pons new 


DENVER 


> Ovisvinic 
* 
ST. LOUIS Be EVANSVILLE 
Sp OWENSBORG 


NASHVILLE 
Or.) 


* Shorter alternate route 
between Los Angeles and Chicago 
cuts miles off D-C’s 
coast-to-coast system! 


When SERVICE is irnportant, you'll be miles ahead when you 

ship via D-C’s MILE SAVER ROUTE. Shortens the distance between 
Los Angeles and Chicago — brings the East and West Coast 

miles closer — makes D-C’s DIRECT SERVICE even more direct! 


Try D-C’s MILE SAVER ROUTE on your next shipment — you'll discover 
why D-C is the coast-to-coast choice for coast-to-coast service! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., Inc. 
THE ONLY DIRECT COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER! 
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THE CONTINUITY-IMPE 
THE COURIER-JOURNA 


, BRown- . GENERAL 
i. FORMAN a ELECTRIC 
“ 


. (J DISTILLERS 


Q 
curTS 4° AMBRICAN* NATIONAL © 
CIRCULATION CO. , MOTORS | __ DISTILLERS 


3) 


: \V \ 
BAKING COMPANY 
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TISERS HAVE EARNED 
13 PER CENT UNDER 
T-DISCOUNT PLAN OF 
& LOUISVILLE TIMES 


LERIES 
COMPANY 


deaist 


rn | 
Schenley yj, THE COURIER-JOURNAL 


) THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The Inheritor 


. and some people might say that James T. Aubrey, 
Jr., as the new president of CBS Television Network, has 
inherited a mess. He has stepped into CBS’s big job on 
the heels of the controversy between Louis G. Cowan-the 
former TV network president — and CBS president, Dr 
Frank Stanton. The trouble between the two was born of 
the recent TV scandals; Cowan built much of CBS’s TV 
programming on the big show—big prize concept. 
Now perfectionist Aubrey—41 but looks younger—takes 
over the job of re-thinking the TV programming. He has 
been executive v-p of the TV network, has had broad 
experience in TV programming and sales, believes that a 


good administrator is one who hires the best people avail- 
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able and then gives them their head. He hates “commit- 
tees,” but recognizes that they're necessary evils. (He’s the 
son of an ad agency executive.) During Jim Aubrey’s 
career he has been a salesman for CBS’s KNXT, Los An 
geles, moved on from there to be the station’s general 
manager. Later he was with ABC as v-p in charge of 
programming and talent, a post he held for two years 
This, he feels, was invaluable experience which he can 
put to use now. He rejoined CBS, as v-p—creative services, 
18 months ago. A smooth, polished man who looks like a 
TV hero, he graduated, cum laude, from Princeton. He’s 
married to actress Phyllis Thaxter; they have two children, 
a teen-age girl and a boy, six years of age 


Whirlpool’s Sparks: 
Up From Crating 


A former production laborer has 
become v-p for RCA Whirlpool appli- 
ance sales. He’s Jack D. Sparks (sev- 
eral years short of 40), who takes over 
the post from John A. Hurley, who 
suffered a serious back injury in an 
accident. When he was a stripling of 
18, Sparks joined Whirlpool, then 
called the 1900 Corp., at 30 cents an 
hour in the wringer washer plant at 
St. Joseph, Mich. Except for time off 
to serve in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II, Sparks has been with 
the company that gave him his first 
job. A stocky, affable man (he bears a 
resemblance to actor Jackie Gleason), 
he was picked off the crating line for 
management training, then loaned to 
the company’s Personnel Department 
When Whirlpool began the marketing 
of automatic washers through inde- 
pendent distributors, Sparks moved 
into sales as assistant to the general 
sales manager. Says he was “fourth 
man in a 4-man department.” But by 
'54 he was sales manager of the Whir]- 
pool Laundry line. He’s been market- 
ing director —- RCA Whirlpool Sales 
Department. He's married, has two 
daughters 


The Critic 


Richard S. Latham, whose hobbies are music, high-per- 
formance automobiles and racing yachts, is the stormy petrel 
of industrial designers. And now he’s in a place where he can 
throw some weight: He’s just been named president of the 
American Society of Industrial Designers at the annual meet- 
ing in New York. A partner in the industrial design firm of 
Latham, Tyler, Jensen (Chicago), he’s one of the chief advo- 
cates of product planning on the part of manufacturers. Com- 
panies, he believes, can’t afford to sit tight on past and 
present successes. Literally millions of product ideas, says he, 
are afloat in manufacturing companies, but there’s enormous 
waste of time and money because a conclusive organizational 
approach is lacking. He thinks such companies should or- 
ganize an effective system for dealing with the problem, and 
that their industrial designers should be management con- 
sultants on long-range planning. The corporate planning 
group would focus on one thing at a time, get away from 
the “me too” approach. To this effect he writes missionary 
articles, talks before business groups. Early in his career he 
switched from architecture to engineering to industrial design 
studies. . . . The American Society of Industrial Designers is 
a non-profit organization with membership limited to 230 
professionals. This year Latham’s firm was selected for a 
feature article by Fortune magazine. 
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FIRST 


in the dominant newsweekly field 
for 1959 


Newsweek is FURST in total ad pages, 


FIRST in new advertisers, 
FIRST in page gains. 


More important to you than the fact that 
Newsweek is first, is the reason why: America’s 
leaders—the ones who make decisions and 
command respect in business, government and 
the community—get Newsweek so they can be 
sure of what they’re reading. In Newsweek, 
they get reporting that digs deep into cause 
and effect, trend and meaning, so they can 
form their own judgments, make their own 
decisions. In a word, the most decisive news- 


weekly audience in America. 


As a consequence, Newsweek is on the up... 
and up... in three key trend-setting ways: 
total ad pages, new advertisers, page gains. 


Ask your agency. 


TOTAL AD NEW TOTAL PAGE 
PAGES 1959* ADVERTISERS** GAINS* 


NEWSWEEK 3,009 183° +264 


TIME 2,917 179 +139 


U.S. NEWS 2,687 180 
& World Report 


The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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— Si 


Watch 
the Rails 


Consumer 
Cheats 


More 
Imports 


What's in 
a Name? 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Keep an eye on rail talks. There might be a strike this spring. 
Strike or not, there could well be hikes in rail freight rates. 


Here's the situation. . . . Industry-labor contract talks are 
expected to bog down. This is the pattern. Then the President 
names an emergency board, with 60 days to get results. Final 
showdown—and strike—could be around May 1. . . . In any case, 
wage increases are inevitable—just a matter of how much. With 
higher costs, rails will shy from general rate hikes; fear big 
loss of traffic. But "selective" rate boosts seem probable. 


Marketers using rails are planning to ship finished products 
and raw materials by truck, water, air. They're warning cus- 
tomers of possible traffic tie-up by strike. .. . Problem for 
rails is to retain customers in spite of possible strike and 
higher freight rates. They'll be concentrating on harder sell- 
ing, streamlined service, pricing to meet customer needs. 


Are "consumer cheats" your business? Or put it this way—do 
manufacturers have a responsibility to make consumers aware of 
ways they can be gypped at the sales counter? Growing opinion 
says yes, including that of Federal Trade Commission (page 55). 


With retail gypping getting national attention—many cities 
are following New York's probes into heavy thumbs at corner 
butcher shops, rigged meters in gas stations—manufacturers 
are not ignoring the situation. Sales management could make 
& smart move, in companies or in trade groups, by using ads and 
publicity to inform consumers of ways they might get gypped 
when buying at retail stores. 


Import flood of cheap consumer goods may rise this year; price- 
competitive industrial products too. With East-West summit 
talks slated this spring, outcome could well be more trade. 
Raising Iron Curtain wouldn't mean much in consumer goods from 
Russia; it's busy supplying own needs. But watch Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland—countries with industries well-versed 
in selling to Western markets prior to World War II. These na- 
tions have dual-price setups: one for exports, other for home. 
With freer trade the prospect, these countries could provide 
rough price competition in many consumer products. 


One answer to "What's in a name?" comes from Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co. It hopes to get extra impact from its Dole brand through 
name change. Stockholders will be asked to change firm's name 
to one with word "Dole". . . . Among others that took this 
step: Loose-Wiles to Sunshine Biscuit ; Phillips-Jones to Phil- 
lips-Van Heusen. . . . Some Wall Streeters contend California 
Packing would benefit by becoming Del Monte Co. 
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NEWSLETTER (continued) 
— ol 


The W hy With leasing gaining in popularity, take a look at marketing 
philosophy of American Machine & Foundry, a company that's 
of Leasing done quite well with this sales tool: "It provides conservative 
method of taking into income revenue from marketing of capi- 
tal equipment. It evens out revenue, eliminating peaks and 
valleys characteristic of sale of capital equipment. If we 
sold the Pinspotter, our gross revenue would be high in a year 
of heavy installations. On other hand, we need not fear de- 
cline in revenue when machine installations decline because 
we have revenue from these machines as long as they are in use." 


Strikes Customer doors are opening to Substitute products—creating 
new opportunities for sellers. Months of worry about steel 
Open Door supply taught buyers across industry a stern lesson. 


for During long, drawn-out mill shutdown, industrial buyers were 
Substitute forced to find other materials to replace steel—or face pro- 
S Ii duction cutbacks. In many cases, substitute products resulted 

e ing in cost savings; proved so satisfactory they will be retained, 
even after steel output hits its stride again. 


Example: Clever salesman helped large metalworking firm find 
unusual substitute for containers to store nuts and bolts, 
and at 60% cost saving—ice cream containers, Another com- 
pany that couldn't get steel *"U* bolts found aluminum bolts 
even better for the job. . . . Other examples: Fiber drums for 
Steel drums; nylon for steel screw machine parts; pressure 
sensitive tape for strapping; aluminum forging for forged equal- 
izer beams; plastic for many steel parts; combinations of plas- 
tic, aluminum, wood, paper products for many maintenance items. 


It's still too early to assess impact of these substitutes. 
They could prove quite significant over long pull. Substitu- 
tion made in one production area could well mark the start of 
a new trend—one that could spread to many industries. 


Significantly, prior to steel strike, many industrial buyers 
were reluctant to try another material. Only "forced trials" 
opened the door for many substitutes. Threat of another strike 
and resultant "substitute hedge buying” offered sellers many 
opportunities to drive home the clincher—and keep replace- 
wents in even after steel "regulars" returned. 


Marketing Personal income of U.S. now averages more than $1 billion a 
‘ day. . . « Annual spending of farm operator families, for pro- 
Miscellany duction and consumer goods, runs somewhat above $10,000... . 
Sales managers and salesmen of Owens-Corning Fiberglas use 
business cards made of Fiberglas product they're selling. ... 
Extra uses for conventional products can open new markets. 
Case in point: Lawn mower doubles as outboard motor, American 
Chain & Cable is aiming at leisure market with this new pack- 

age—single motor with lawn mower and outboard bodies. 
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onson makes them...LOOK sells them 


“Varafiame, with LOOK’s help, has become America’s top-selling lighter above the low-priced field—and in 
less than 18 months,” reports Ronson General Sales Manager Herbert M. Stein. 


Ronson introduced its revolutionary new Varaflame lighter (fuels in seconds .. . lights for 
months .. . has a fingertip-adjustable flame) to 16,850,000 households with a full-page adver- 
tisement in the June 24, 1958, issue of LooK. Within 18 months, and after a campaign that 
ran predominantly in Look, this butane-gas lighter had skyrocketed to first place in sdles among 
all lighters outside of the low-priced field. 


“The outstanding success of Varaflame,” says Sales Manager Stein, “is a direct testimonial to 
the power of LOOK. First of all, LOOK’s selection as our basic medium inspired our sales force 
and excited the dealers and distributors. Then, after the ads appeared, we had dramatic proof 
of LOOK’'s impact on consumers .. . its ability to produce retail sales again and again.”’ Ronson 
was so impressed with the results of its Varaflame advertising that, in 1959, it invested more 
money in Look for all Ronson lighters than in any other consumer magazine. 


What about 1960? In an expanded ad schedule, Look will again be the key medium. “Jncreased 
advertising in LOOK,” declares Mr. Stein, “is an integral part of our total growth pattern.” 


In the past five years, LooK has gained more advertising revenue than any other magazine in 
its field. There are many reasons, and among the most significant is LOoOK’s outstanding record 
in producing sales results. For LooK means sales. 


LOOK 
LOOK MEANS SALES 
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JOHN G. MARTIN 


DYNAMARKETER 


‘Mr. Vodka’ Outsells a Host 
Of Breathless Competitors 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


John Gilbert Martin leaves competitors breathless, too. 

To Schenley’s chairman and president, Lewis S. Rosen- 
stiel, he said, “I'm glad youre going into the vodka 
business 

“But to catch Smirnoff,” he added, “you'll need: 
(1) $25 million . (2) five years 
of God.” 

Privately, the president of Heublein, Inc., of Hartford, 
Conn., is quite sure that, even with all three forces actively 
_ at work for Schenley (or Seagram or National or Hiram 
Walker, or any of the others whose Ivan-come-lately 
brands are striving to get close enough to breathe down its 
neck), Smirnoff is not to be caught. 

In a decade since he first gambled $250,000 in adver- 
tising in the hope that his brand of “little water” might 
convert some whisky-drinking Americans, Martin has seen 
vodka climb from a fraction of 1% to nearly 10% of all 
the distilled-spirits gallonage produced here. 

And while Heublein’s Smirnoff and Relska brands have 
declined from more than 75 to 33% in share of total vodka 
market, these two brands in this decade have been pre- 
dominantly responsible for multiplying by eight times the 


sales of their company’s diversified liquor and food busi- 
ness. 


and (3) the grace 


John Martin has seen vodka consumption here move 
ahead of Scotch. In a dozen years he has seen Smirnoff's 
annual sales soar from 4,000 to 1,750,000 cases. And with 
the help of a total $8-million-a-year budget (more than 
half of which promotes vodka), he has established a new 
Big Four in distilled spirits’ advertised brands. Today, in 
expenditure, Smirnoff ranks just below Seagram’s 7 Crown 
and Calvert blends and National Distillers’ Old Crow 
bourbon. 

The world over, vodka has long been the most widely 
consumed type of spirits. With Smirnoff licensees now 
busy in 15 countries on every continent (except Ant- 
arctica), Martin is bent on improving this situation. 
Already, Smirnoff is the No. 1 vodka in sales in every 
country where it is produced. 

Some of the kindest names competitors call this big 
(220-lb.), buoyant, English-born Yankee are deviationist, 
maverick and gambler. 

Martin admits, “I like to gamble. But I want to be the 


house man. I want to be running the roulette wheeel.” 

To his advertising people he says: “Don’t spend a 
little to get a little; spend a lot to get a lot.” 

Born in Coventry, the son of an Englishman, Percy 
Martin, managing director of the Birmingham Small 
Arms and Daimler Motor companies, and Alice (Heublein) 
Martin, John G. had dual nationality. On graduation from 
Cambridge University, at 21, he chose to remain an 
American 

He has been compared with the late General Billy 
Mitchell, who “flew by the seat of his pants.” There are 
some who maintain that Martin’s cerebrum and cerebellum 
are located on either cheek of his broad bottom. 

He cares little for corporate public relations, but a lot 
for product publicity. 

During the Korean War, when Heublein (pronounce it 
Hoyblein) finally had got vodka going in the U.S. with a 
drink called Moscow Mule, the N. Y. Daily News ran 
a front-page photo of union bartenders marching down 
Broadway bearing signs: “SMIRNOFF GO HOME. We 
can do without the Moscow Mule.” 

When other Heubleinites wondered whether their 
business was ruined, Martin asked: “How much would it 
cost to run that picture tomorrow, in the same place?” 

The aristocratic Smirnoffs were selling their vodka 
widely in Russia for 57 years before Gilbert F. Heublein 
established G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., in Hartford in 
1875, and set out to make and market A-1 sauce. By 1912 
Ste. Peter Smirnoff was vending vodka to the tune of one 
million bottles a day, and in America Heublein was adding 
hard beverage specialties to its sauce. 

By 1952 the Moscow Mule may have run its stubborn 
course. But by then Americans were learning to drink 
Smirnoff, instead of gin, in Martinis and Collinses. With 
tomato juice (Heublein was telling them), vodka makes a 
nice, nutritious Bloody Mary. With lime juice (preferably 
Heublein-imported Rose’s lime juice) it becomes a Vodka 
Gimlet. And, asks Heublein, “Who says you can’t drink 
orange juice after breakfast? Add a jigger of Smirnoff 
Vodka—for a Screwdriver.” 

Though the Screwdriver is now this country’s No. 1 
vodka drink, the Moscow Mule remains most fondly in 
Martin’s memory. (continued on page 59) 
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FELE-W~RBILrAs 
The Market-Media 


58 


Continuum 


(This gets deep later on) 


HERE'S a new reality in marketing. Corin- 
thian’s name for it is Tele-Urbia. The 


Einstein-like phrase above describes it 
beautifully. Now all we have to do is define the 
description. Hold onto your hats. 

America’s flowing, exploding population is 
changing conventional marketing ideas. Data for 
traditional “‘metro markets” fail to reflect the 
change. New residential, industrial and trans- 
portation patterns alter marketing and media 
patterns. Industry disperses. City department 
stores and supermarket chains become retail 
networks serving scattered focal points for shop- 
pers. In customs, spending power, and consump- 
tion, farm families look like suburban families 
New transportation networks tie clusters of 
miniature metropoli together around larger 
metropolitan centers. 

What medium ties the clusters together? 
Television. In communication between seller and 
consumer the clusters—and areas between—are 
made cohesive by the television signal. 

That’s the new dimension of marketing. The 
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See 


medium employed as the major sales instrument 
delineates the market covered, transcends city, 
county and state boundaries, forms a market- 
media continuum. Corinthian’s name 

Tele-Urbia—suggests the urban origin of a tele- 
vision signal whose contour determines the size 
of a market. The name is new. The concept isn't. 

Anheuser-Busch recognized the concept in 
marketing Busch Bavarian beer. They discarded 
conventional metro market definitions, marked 
out “media coverage areas,” built a distribution 
pattern based on television signals, fashioned 
sales territories, wholesalers’ coverage areas, and 
retail effort after television’s superior market 
coverage, achieved signal success in a remarkably 
short period. 

The Busch Bavarian experience points the 
way to a profound change in marketing theory 
and practice. Key to the change is television. 

in purely physical terms—ignoring posi- 
tive values of impact, sight, sound and motion 
— television best meets modern marketing 
requirements. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


KOTV 
TuLsa (Petry) 


KHOU-TV 
HOUusTON (CBS-TV Spot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Bolling) 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE (Petry) 


WiISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS (Petry) 


After nine years of selling sauce 
and then, with Repeal, prepared 
cocktails, Martin moved into Heu- 
blein’s presidency in 1937, and 
wondered what to do with Smirnoff 

He knew that enough advertising 
can alter tastes. At one time in this 
country rye outsold bourbon and 
Irish was preferred to Scotch. But 
how could he get even a limited 
group to buy vodka instead of 
hile, when all other distillers 
“thought that people liked the 
damned stuff"? (Heublein itself has 
long had a modest whisky business.) 

He was sure that “No one likes 
whisky at the start. In England it 
took me five years to get used to it.” 

He knew, too, that vodka had dual 
advantages: 


1. For the distiller—it can be 
made today and sold tomorrow—re- 
quiring no expensive aging, casking, 
warehousing. (“In the last five years,” 
Martin explains, “we made 16% be- 
fore taxes on our stockholders’ equity 
as against an average of less than 7% 
by other publicly owned distillers.”) 


2. For the drinker—vodka is taste- 
less and odorless. (“What a fine way,” 
thought Martin, “to promote the so- 
cial acceptance of drinking!”) 


He would not only convert whisky 
drinkers but win the rising generation 
(Today, 80% of vodka drinkers are 
under 40 years old, as compared with 
60% of whisky drinkers.) 

But all this took some doing. Two 
decades ago Martin reasoned: 
“Americans would like vodka, if they 
could be persuaded that it wouldn't 
kill them.” Being neutral, however, 
it had to go with something. 

At the Los Angeles Cock 'n Bull 
Restaurant, Martin poured forth his 
plight to its owner and his friend 
Jack Morgan. It seems that, at the 
moment, Morgan was oversupplied 
with ginger beer. Why not mix the 
two? They tried it. They named this 
ginger-beer-with-a-kick-in-it, Moscow 
Mule. They bought a lot of copper 
mugs to retain the flavor, and got 
other bars to push it. 

But before Martin could really 
vodka-ize us, America entered World 
War II. For four years he served 
with the Army in North Africa, 
Corsica and southern France. He re- 
turned to Hartford a_ lieutenant 
colonel, with medals and _ ribbons 
from the U.S., France, Italy and 
Belgium, and went back to work on 
vodka. 

Heublein took the $250,000 it was 
then spending annually to promote 
Milshire gin and shot it on Smirnoff. 


Sales Management 


Though Smirnoff was a world-famous 
name, its sales in the U.S. the pre- 
vious year were only 4,000 cases. At 
the distillers’ customary $2-a-case ex- 
penditure ratio, it rated only an 
$8,000 ad budget. The $250,000 
worked out to $31 a case on past 
sales. But Martin knew that pioneer- 
ing must be paid for. 

Heublein did some copy pioneer- 
ing, too. “At first, in our vodka ad- 
vertising,” Jack Martin says, “we used 
Russian crowns and things. Then we 
came up with ‘It leaves you breath- 
less.” He credits Milton Goodman 
of the Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Agency, New York, with putting 
“sophistication in booze advertising.” 

For prepared cocktails Heublein 
recently caused concern among con- 
servative distillers by showing women 
in liquor advertising. 

Martin would like “more people to 
drink less. Everyone should have no 
more than one drink a day.” 

The Heublein business has been in 
the black every year. In his 32 years 
with it, Jack Martin (just turned 55) 
has seen it grow 500-fold from 
$200,000 to the current annual sales 
of more than $100 million in the fiscal 
year ending this June 30 


& Of the present total, 70% is in 
vodka, 20% in other liquors, and 
10% in foods. Vodka has become the 
company’s “commodity.” Everything 
else in the wide line is a “specialty.” 

Such news is good to 3,000 new 
stockholders. Last September Heu- 
blein first offered shares to the public 
Though 427,000 shares are now held 
outside, 1,073,000 of the 1.5 million 
outstanding still are held by four 
Heubleins and 45 employees. 

John Martin maintains that “The 
Management Committee now runs 
the business.” 

While Mr. Vodka is “playing more 
hookey,” he never seems to stray far 
or long from Heublein’s affairs. He 
has put continuity and consistency 
into the company’s expansion. 

In advertising, for example, Smir- 
noff has appeared in magazine color 
every month (except January) of 
every year since 1947. 

By 1965 he expects Heublein to be 
doing $200-million volume. Of this, 
$175 million would be in alcoholic 
beverages and $25 million in foods.” 

He intends to turn other special- 
ties into commodities. More lines 
(“maybe in frozen. foods”) will be 
acquired. “We're always seeking 
something different. We'll give more 
lines stronger advertising support. We 
now advertise six beverages and six 
foods. 

“And don’t forget, vodka growth 


has just begun.” 
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Why They're Still 
Puckering Up 
for Tangee 


In a field well covered by a colorful few moguls—where millions 
of dollars roll out easily in ad programs aimed to guide the girls 
down the right beauty channels—what can the little guy do? 


Every Tangee-reddened mouth is 
a glowing proof of strength—for the 
small company trying to stand firm in 
a field of red-hot giants. 

In cosmetics, where advertising is 
admittedly a potent force, competi- 
tion from the bigwigs is an ever-pres- 
ent problem to the smaller manufac- 
turers. Yet in 1958 The George W. 
Luft Co., Inc., makers of Tangee cos- 
metics, Long Island City, N.Y., in- 
creased its volume 10% ahead of the 
1957 figure; and through November 
of 1959, sales were 21% ahead of 
those for the first eleven months of 
58. Sights are set for another 20% 
increase this year. 

To understand the significance of 
these figures, it’s necessary to deter- 
mine Luft’s position in the rather be- 
wildering industrial jungle of cos- 
metics makers. Some firms make other 
types of products as well as cosmetics 
and report only overall figures. Others 
(Luft included) are privately owned 
and do not reveal sales totals. But it 
is generally believed in the industry 
that the top five are Avon Products 
(sells through house-to-house repre- 
sentatives—1958 volume, $120 mil- 
lion), Revlon ($58 million), Max Fac- 
tor, Helena Rubinstein and Elizabeth 
Arden. 

After that, it’s anybody's guess, but 
it seems likely that there are at least 
20 firms with cosmetics sales ranging 
from $5- to $20-million. Somewhere 
in that 20 is Luft, certainly not at 
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the top, but just as certainly forging 
ahead within its own ranks—during 
the past two years. But before that, 
for quite a while, things had been 
rugged for the company. 

Two years ago the declining sales 
curve at Luft forced consideration of 
the problem upon Mrs. Constance L 
Huhn, the firm’s president and board 
chairman. Something had to be done 
—and quickly. It was done, and the 
picture changed almost immediately, 
for the better. 

The reversal is credited to John N. 
Carroll, Luft’s sales vice president, 
who joined the company in March, 
1958; and he, in turn, credits it to a 
number of changes listed here, in 
order of importance: 


1. Reorganization of the sales 
structure. Says Carroll: “We changed 
from the policy of selling exclusively 
through manufacturers’ representa- 
tives (we had had 15) to selling 
through only six manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives and a staff of our own 
men. We had five and have just added 
three. We plan to continue enlarging 
our own staff. This will enable us to 
cut down territories, so that the men, 
with less travel, can get better dis- 
tribution for our merchandise and 
render better service—and earn more 
money for themselves.” 


2. Closer supervision. This entails 
travel by Carroll, who says, “I spend 
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at 'east two weeks out of each month 
in the field.” It also entails a high de- 
gree of 2-way communication. “At any 
given time I know where all the men 
are. And when I’m in my office, I'm 
on the telephone most of the time, 
calling them—or they're calling me. 
We exchange lots of telegrams. And 
I write a great many letters, usually 
not long ones; the men have little time 
for mi jong letters. Sometimes I 
write a letter with just one sentence, 
but that sentence must mean some- 
thing.” 


3. Better compensation. The men 
are paid salaries and expenses. And 
there are always nail incentives, 
rewards for pe a quotas, bo- 
nuses, special promotions to the trade 
which mean extra earnings for Luft’s 
salesmen. 


4. Upgrading of advertising. The 
use of high-fashion models has given 
a glamorous tone to the illustrations 
“Since our budget was small, we sort 
of shopped around at first, using dif- 
ferent agencies, and different media 
Last year we used Vogue, Charm and 
Seventeen. This year we will be in 
Glamour, Mademoiselle, Seventeen 
and Photoplay. We also use TV and 
radio at the local level. Last summer 
we selected Albert Frank—Guenther 
Law, Inc., as our agency. Our adver- 
tising budget for 1960 has been sub- 
stantially increased over the °59 fig- 
ure.” 


5. Attention to packaging. Experts 
were employed to redesign the com- 
pany’s packages, with a view to in- 
creasing attention value and eye ap- 
peal, so important in this era of self- 
service. This upgrading of packaging 
is a continuing process. “We will 
bring out some new ones in 1960,” 
says Carroll 


The Luft line includes lipsticks 
(accounting for one-third of volume), 
liquid make-up (sales have been 
mounting and now account for about 
one-third of volume), and various 
other products such as dusting pow- 
der and rouge. Prices are chiefly in 
the middle range, the firm’s most 
popular lipstick retailing at about 59 
cents and liquid make-up at 49 cents 

Though some of the larger firms 
may have more lipstick volume (Rev- 
lon is believed to have about 40% of 
the market, or did until the recent TV 
scandal broke), it is unlikely that any 
other brand is in higher favor. with 
the trade than Tangee. This is partly 
because of Luft’s early start—1920. 
Many older women think highly of 

(continued on page 62) 


Interview: Ag aS os ee aa 


Strietmann Biscuit Company Advertising Manager tells why he selects 
WLW-TV and WLW Radio for Zesta Crackers 


“In the Strietmann area, the combined wide 
coverage of the WLW-TV Stations and WLW 
Radio is that powerful advertising plus.” 


“This wide coverage matches 
a product's wide distribution— 
in our case, Zesta Crackers 
in the new 8 Pak.” 


"So this perfect coverage-distribu- 

tion combination assures 8 times 
the lasting freshness for adver- 
tisers’ commercial messages!" 


The dynamic WLW group Call your WLW Stations’ Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Myeco 
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It’s true that people make markets, BUT 
they do not become customers 
until they are REACHED 


in AKRON 
only the BEACON 
JOURNAL 


can do the job! 


Here are the facts about 
the Akron Beacon Journal 
Area of Influence. 


lLbillion 


A()() million 


DOLLAR MARKET 


POPULATION ... 745,660 
FAMILIES ...... 220,734 


TOTAL BEACON JOURNAL CIRCULATION: 


DAILY SUNDAY 
165,373 175,773 


Plan your sales promotions in Akron’s ONLY daily and 
Sunday newspaper and be sure your messages go home. It 
costs but 40c per line with spot or full ROP color available 
in all issues. ROP Color available Daily and Sunday 


*Source 1959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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Tangee lipstick because it was the 
first one they used. 

For years, sales emphasis was on 
Tangees “Natural,” which was 
orange in color, but which was adver- 
tised on the strength of its bringing 
out the wearer's natural lip coloring. 
Recently management realized that 
this verged on being a_ handicap, 
since some women regarded Tangee 
s “that orange lipstick,” without be- 
ing conscious of its chameleonlike 
adaptability to the wearer’s own col- 
oring; and many did not realize that 
Luft made other colors besides na- 
tural. The company now keeps - 
with fashions and brings out new col- 
ors, such as irridescent, now popular, 
and white. (A good feature of white 
is that it doubles sales, since it is 
always used in conjunction with a 
color, either first, as a base, or later, 
as a frosting.) 


© Though improvements in advertis- 
ing and packaging, and, of course, the 
product, have helped build sales, Car- 
roll believes the most important fac- 
tor has been the increased efficiency 
of the sales force. When he took the 
reins two years ago he studied area 
maps and market potentialities, after 
which territories were realigned and 
quotas set up. “I was taking a chance,” 
he recalls, “especially where one man 
was assigned to an area that might 
formerly have been covered by as 
many as ten men working through a 
manufacturers’ representative. Of 
course, each of those ten men carried 
a long line of items, while our own 
men sell only our products. 

“Under our current plan, each 
salesman has more territory to cover 
than under the former system. They 
all have automobiles, but when they 
travel more than 100 miles they usu- 
ally take planes, and rent cars upon 
arriving at their destination.” 

Specials are important in today’s 
selling plans. These are offers of as- 
sortments and combinations, with in- 
centives to both dealers and salesmen 
“For example,” says Carroll, “there 
was a recent package plan for retail- 
ers, based on $100-orders. With each 
such order, the dealer would receive 
an attractive travel case fitted with 
our products. We suggested that this 
be given away through a consumer 
drawing. We also furnished lipsticks 
to be given to the first 100 persons 
a the store during the promo- 
tion. This plan increased store traffic 
and interest in the entire Tangee 
line.” 

The frequent communication be- 
tween Carroll and the salesmen takes 
many forms, but the subject most 
often discussed is “how they're doing 
in relation to their quotas—which af- 
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tell me by telegram! 


That way, [ll get it quickly, clearly, and in writing. Ill have the 


right facts and figures at my fingertips. And—you’ll save time and 


money, just as I do! WESTERN UNION 


service 


spanning the nation 


Not just door-to-door, but truly a 
room-to-room moving service for 
household goods. Next time you 
or your employees transfer, call 
your Wheaton agent for person- 
alized service. 


Your Wheaton agent also 
moves trede show displays 
and exhibits, electronic de- 
vices, office equipment 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING — 50 STATES 


-, F ss 
Vare Lined Suc. Bin the West. call OVER 525 


ten) ars 
General Offices: indianapolis, indiona PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A 
A FREE SERVICE 


For Meeting and Exhibit Planners 


It's no longer a painful task to find just the right site for your large or small meeting, 
traveling show or special convention. Just write down these facts: 

1. Number of people to attend 

2. Number of days to run 

3. Probable dates 

4. Preferred areas or cities 
5. 


Hotel and exhibit facilities you require 
All you have to do is to send these facts to Meeting-Site Service (a division of 
SALES MEETINGS’ Research Department). Without charge, a check will be made on 
the availability of the facilities you seek and recommendations will be made. With 


the list of possible sites, you will receive color brochures to help you make a decision. 
For this free service, simply write: 


MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


Sales Meetings Magazine 


1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another service: We'll be happy to recommend organizations qualified to assist you 
with any services or products you require in conjunction with your meeting or show. 


Co (emma aera CRIN I ET 
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fects bonuses and is a subject of per- 
ennial interest to the men.” 

Here is a summary of Carroll's long- 
distance telephone conversations dur- 
ing a day in late November: 

“Our Dallas man called to check on 
some appointments he’s lining up for 
me, calls I'll make with him when I 
visit him in December. . . . Then the 
Denver man called about his 1960 
quota, and we also discussed the new 
packages we will soon be shipping. 
.. . After that I talked to Los Angeles, 
verifying plans for our December 
sales meeting there. Then I talked 
to a customer in Los Angeles. 

“When I'm on the road I call my 
New York office every day, and this 
usually leads to five or six calls, mostly 
to salesmen in other parts of the coun- 
try. It’s my job to know what's going 
on everywhere in all our territories. 
That’s one advantage a relatively 
small firm has; it’s possible to keep 
track of all sales activities from one 
desk. And if anything is about to go 
wrong, I can usually correct it. 


> Another advantage enjoyed by a 
relatively small company, Carroll be- 
lieves, is the opportunity a sales 
executive has to get out to call on 
customers. “A large chain recently 
asked me to reorganize their Health 
and Beauty Department. I checked 
one of their stores, at the buyer's sug- 
gestion, got the dimensions of their 
racks, studied the groupings of mer- 
chandise they were using. One mis- 
take they were making was that of 
separating related items. Lipsticks, 
for example, might be in several dif- 
ferent locations. I made suggestions 
or regroupings. 

“We're flexible about racks and fix- 
tures. The needs of stores vary con- 
siderably, depending upon their size 
and layout. If a store asks us for a 
rack of dimensions we haven't pre- 
viously furnished, we manage to pro- 
vide it—even on short notice.” 

Tangee may or may not climb up 
into the ranks of the top cosmetics 
manufacturers of the U.S. But even 
if it doesn’t, it appears to be bettering 
its position and heading upward with- 
in the ranks of the strongly entrenched 
secondary manufacturers who more 
than hold their own in this highly 
competitive field. Sales Vice Presi- 
dent Carroll, recently advanced to 
board membership at Luft, has no 
magic formula, he says. But his sys- 
tem of reorganizing the sales force, 
his method of sales supervision (with 
maximum communication), plus orod- 
uct improvement and aneiel ad- 
vertising and packaging—all add up to 
a small company’s meeting the chal. 
lenge of the Big Boys and forging 
ahead despite their competition. 


Circulation — getting the story to as many prospects as 


possible — is the goal of every advertiser. 


In the Carolinas The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News helps 
him do just this. It delivers, as a single media buy, a Zone of 
Influence® that includes 39 counties, with nearly two million total 
population™, representing « market potential seven times 
that of Metropolitan Charlotte itself. And.testifying to the depth of 
its potential, The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News 
offers significant circulation? in 101 Carolina communities 


of better than 1000 population 


As Charlotte ts the biggest market in the Carolinas 
so The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News ts the biggest 


newspaper buy in the Carolinas — and then some! 


There are, in fact, only 43 cities 
in the entire U. S. where you can 


buy more circulation 


\\paeZ” 


WA 


THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER THE CHARLOTTE NEWS 


Represented by 


Charlotte, N.C. + Daily Circulation over 222,000 The Katz Agency 


Newspaper Division 
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People looking for ideas 


look to 
family 


IDEA magazine 


- 
- 


BH&G makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


What’s the magic that makes almost sixteen mil- 
lion men and women read—and heed what they 
see in Better Homes and Gardens month after 
month? They’ve bought the Better Homes and 
Gardens Idea which is simply this: “‘Do you want 
to live better? Here's how!” 

To reach people with an expansible interest in 


their homes and families, there’s just no place like 
Better Homes and Gardens. BH&G readers think 
the thing to do with ideas is to try them. And that’s 
why the big idea behind your product gets a better 
break in Better Homes and Gardens. Meredith of 
Des Moines . . . America’s biggest publisher of ideas 
for today’s living and tomorrow's plans 


where America shops for ideas that make sales 


THE SCRATCH PAD 
RE 


With January in mind, I fooled 

around with “White Sales in the Sun- 

set,” but it didn’t get off the ground 
> 

Mau Maus: A bunch of 


\ iole nce 


African 


Anatomy of a hangover: Drink 
now, pay later 
o 

A house-party come to think of it, 

s sometimes a souse-party 
e 

Brooklyn Bridge: Car-tangled span- 

ner.—Pantomime Quiz 
. 

Beat Nik: Challenge to those of us 

whom Khrush would “bury.” 
* 

Old-timer: One who can remember 
the Ingersoll Watch and its ambitious 
“The watch that made the 
dollar famous.” 


slogan 


What instinct, I wonder, impels the 
tinv hummingbird to wing its way 
southward from Pennsy!vania’s Poco 
no Mountains, clear across the vast 
Gulf of Mexico, at just about the same 
time every yearr 

What intuition brings the swallows 
back to ¢ apistrano on a certain day? 
How does ragweed pollen know to 
begin blowing on the fifteenth of 
August not the fourteenth and 
not the sixteenth, but the fifteenth 
right on the nose? 

Some inner compulsion makes all of 
us behave as we do, but we would 
be at a loss to explain any of it. Just 
is contemporary salesmen would have 
trouble describing their methods of 
working of 


motors in high gear to create an at- 


getting their mental 
mosphere of acceptance 
. 
Small sign on bumper of car just 
ithead: “Help stamp out people!” 
7 


Sing-song slogan for the Bell Sys- 
tem: “A Long Distance call is the 
nicest of all.” 

e 

First the man, next the merchan- 
dise, then the message. That, it seems 
to me, is the logical order of selling 
Before a man opens his sample-c ase 
and his mouth!), he must make that 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


all-important impression of a guy who 
looks his best, and handles himself 
with assurance untinged with bravado 


In a staff meeting a while back 
Farm Journal's’ executive editor 
Wheeler McMillen, ad-libbed these 
agglutinated definitions: Soap opera 
Detergentertainment. And a man who 
takes care of an elephant’s hide 
Wheeler said, is a “pachydermatolo- 


gist 


Caviar carver: Sturgeon surgeon 
. 

A sweater girl, it says here, is one 

Ww ho pulls your eyes over the wool 
7 

We have an Irish satellite in orbit 

Orion 
* 

Speaking of Hollywood divorces, 
Sheilah Graham parodied neatly that 
“It takes two to tangle.” 

* 

Before Dr. Scholl, a footpad was a 

highwayman 
e 

For a 6-footer, I conclude that ex 
perience as a spelunker is of inestim 
able value when trying to squirrel into 
or out of the new cars es] cially the 
so-called « ompat ts 

o 

“Worry is like a rox king ( hair 
you something to do, but doesn't get 
you anywhere N. A. Rombe quoted 
in Keller-Crescent’s “Take Five 


' > 
Lives 


chain reaction. 


be heard in outer space! 


Salute to the Soaring Sixties 


“Come peer! Compare!” scrying spheres (as the catalogue calls 
them) have been saying to professional prognosticators who, inci 


dentally, need no urging to look and then tell us what they see 


Most of the reports are in, and most of them picture the 1960's 
as years of general prosperity and outstanding accomplishment 


once industry has absorbed the steel strike 


At least one seer has come up with the alliterative label, “The 
Soaring Sixties.” This symbolism of a plane taking off on a rising 


ramp of air seems suited to the jet age 


Some economists feel it will not be an unbroken climb. but. 
rather, a series of jumps, though not too jerky for the comfort 
and safety of the national economy. 


More than one commentator, inc luding editors of this Maga- 
zine of Marketing, picture the so-called War Babies as triggering 
a more widely diffused prosperity. They will need so many 


grown-up things as they themselves marry and continue the 


Seldom have I heard a sour note sounded. So, with fieldpieces 
at the ready, let us fire a Salute to the Soaring Sixties that can 


With the sound still reverberating in our ears, let us get back 
to our respective jobs with new vigor, born of new hope There 
is work to be done. We have our assigned battle stations. 


ye. % 


For the first time in publishing history, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the essential news 
of national and international affairs has passed 
the 1,150,000 mark in circulation. It is read 


primarily by the important people in business, 
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industry, government and the professions. As a 


10 EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING 
VALUES 


in “U.S.News & World Report,” available in 


no other news magazine. 
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10 EXCLUSIVE 
.. “U.S.News & World Report’’ 


has over other news magazines 


Highest concentration of managerial people 
78.5% hold managerial positions — highest concentration of the 


news magazines—providing lowest per-thousand costs. 


Highest concentration of high-income families 


Family incomes average $15,009, highest of the news magazines, 
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Here the advertising dollar buys coverage of more high-income 


A 


people than in any other news magazine. 


Lowest per-thousand costs 
$5.20 per page per thousand in 1960—lowest per-thousand costs 
in the field. 


Uh nce 
=> 
D9 
=> 


First in circulation growth 
Has tripled the circulation it had 10 years ago—by far the largest 
percentage growth in the field. In numbers, only one magazine 


(with twice the circulation) has matched its growth record, 


First in voluntary circulation methods 

No door-to-door salesmen, no premiums, no pressure methods, 
highest among news magazines in percentage of circulation acquired 
by mail to publisher and by newsstand sale. This type of circulation 


assures thorough readership, better visibility for advertising. 
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\DVERTISING VALUES 


Longest continuous circulation growth 
Only news magazine to have steady gains in circulation for 18 


consecutive six-month periods. 


Largest growth in advertising pages 
Advertising pages in 1959 were more than double the number 


carried in 1950—largest ten-year page gain of all news magazines. 


First in advertising pages directed to 
business and industry 
Has carried more pages of business and industrial advertising than 


any other news magazine for the last seven years. 


Highest visibility for advertising 
Publishes more news pages than any other news magazine, with 


resulting highest visibility for, advertising. 


Biggest impact on important people 

Key people in business, industry, finance, government and the 
professions consistently name it more often than any news or man- 
agement magazine as most useful to them in their work, and the 


one in which they place most confidence, 


A MATTER OF RECORD—AlI! information in this advertisement, either stated 
or implied, is based on information of public record or actual research. The de- 
tailed sources are always available on request. “U.S.News & World Report” 
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COD 


7, 


Net paid circulation now more than 


CEE Y: 


~~. 
Wety- 
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1,150,000 


Here is quantity circulation of the highest quality—available at lowest per- 


ERY Cad 


thousand costs in the field. Here is a concentration of key people who read 
“U.S.News & World Report” week after week for the important news—the 
news they use in their business plans and decisions, in their family plans and 
decisions. Here, for every national advertiser, is a rich concentration of best 


customers and best prospects. You can profit by advertising to them—now. 
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IMPACT ON IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


How key leaders rank the news and management magazines “‘most useful to them in their work.” 
“U.S.News & World Report” 364% 
Management Magazine 2 Es 2) 8°, 
News Magane ST ) 8.9 °/, 
News Magazine ( AE 10.4%, Riciah 10 dient penis 
Management Magazine | SN 7.1% than 161,000 key leaders in business, 


: industry, finance, government and the 
Management Magazine 4 HENNE 5.4% professions. Research reports on request. 
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U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Americas Class News Magazine 


‘Your agency has the facts as they relate to your market and your advertising objec- 
tives, based on public records or sound independent research. The detailed reports 
are always available at our advertising offices—45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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New Books for 


New Forces in American Business. By 
Dexter Merriam Keezer and Associates. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Price: $4.75. 


Mr. Keezer, v-p of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., and director, Econom- 
ics Department, subtitles this impor- 
tant book, “An analysis of the eco- 
nomic outlook for the ’60's.” He poses 
the question: “Has the American econ- 
omy got what it takes to sustain the 
remarkable record of growth and sta- 
bility made since World War II?” His 
answer is a resounding “Yes!” He and 
his staff of business economists have 
provided a careful study of the fac- 
tors that shape our economy, an opti- 
mistic appraisal of industry's ability to 
learn from past mistakes. The book 
covers such ground as productive 
facilities for the future, } ws impor 
tance of research in coming years 


How Industry Buys. By Dr. Donald H 
Thain and Dr. D. S. R. Leighton. Pub- 
lished by Business Newspopers Assn. 
of Cenada (100 University Ave., Tor- 
onto 1, Canada) and National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn. Price: $7.50. 


This is the well-known research 
report known as the London Study, 
now published in book form. It is a 
study, in depth, of the industrial 
neledianediinn process in Canada 
Field interviews, covering 36 compa- 
nies representative of the Canadian 
industrial market (in the London, On- 
tario area) form the background for 
the material. 


Handbook of Big-Money Selling Strate- 
gies. By Charles B. Roth. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. Price: $4.95. 


Charles B. Roth, head of the com- 
pany bearing his name, has trained 
thousands cf salesmen, has written 
numerous books on sales techniques 


Marketing Men 


His book, he says, is for the man “who 
wants to know how the experts regu- 
larly wrap up sale after sale.” He uses 
case histories of top salesmen who 
went beyond the sales manual to in- 
crease their earnings. 


Strategies That Close Sales. By John A. 
MacDonald. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. Price: $4.95. 


The average salesman’s weakest 
point is closing the sale. Author Mac- 
Donald, himself general sales manager 
for a leading direct-selling organiza- 
tion, provides tested closing strategies 
that eliminate random-shot closings 
The book is illustrated by actual sell- 
ing situations, covering problems of 


all types. 


Writing Business Letters. By Menning 
and Wilkinson. Published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill. Price: $8.10. 


This is the revised edition of the 
widely used study first published in 
1955. Main changes: extensive re- 
vision of the problems; treatment of 
good will letters; wider coverage; 
basic legal aspects of letter writing; 
improvement of explanations and illus- 
trative letters. Basically the book is a 
text on the subject of writing good 
business letters. 


National Survey of Television Sets in 
U.S. Households—May, 1959. Published 
by The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Price: $5.00. 


This authoritative study provides 
everything you need to know about 
TV-set ownership in the U.S. It covers 
rural and urban ownership, ownership 
on a geographical basis, types and 
sizes of owner households, growth of 
TV penetration from 1950 through the 
first part of 1959 and the increase 
in TV-households during the same 
period. 


eae ie 
MARKET IN 


ILLINOIS - IOWA 


Dispatch and 

Argus cover the 

Illinois side of the 
Quad-Cities, where 

56%, of Quad-Citians live. 


56% live on the Illinois side 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


MOLINE DISPATCH 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO 


$1.00, 100 to 500 copies, etc. 


How to Attend a Convention. By Millard C. Faught. Published by 
Sales Management, inc., 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Price: 2.00 per copy up to 12 copies; $1.50, 13 to 99 copies; 


Despite the fun of this book, there’s plenty of good, red meat, 
too. The author, no stranger to his subject, is the well-known 
lecturer, writer and sales consultant, a featured speaker at hun- 
dreds of conventions. (He wrote the best-selling “Care and 
Feeding of Executives.”) And he has teamed u 
Jefferson Machamer to produce a little book that will ring the 
bell with anyone who has ever attended a convention. 


with cartoonist 
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WINDOW-STIK 


NEW LOW COST 
POINT-OF-SALE MATERIAL 


PRODUCED ON ACETATE WITH PRES- 
SURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE BACKING 


Available transparent or opaque. Easy to 
apply, no preparation, goes on with a 
flick of the finger. Easily removed after 
serving its purpose, eliminating dealer 
resistance to use of such display material. 


THE NEW EASY WAY TO 
PROMOTE AND PUBLICIZE 


* DOOR & WINDOW SIGNS, STREAMERS 
+ VENDOR & DISPENSER SIGNS 
* COOLER & CABINET SIGNS 
+ MIRROR & BACKBAR SIGNS, STREAMERS 
* SHELF & DISPLAY STAND STRIPS, STREAMERS 


Write for comprehensive 
fact sheet and samples 
Also get FREE copy of 48- 
page full color “IDEAS 
IN ACTION,” crammed 
with illustrations and 
case histories —newest 
data on telling and selling 
with labels and tags. 


allen hollander 
company, inc. 


385 berard Avenue: New York 5] N Y 
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Glenbrook Labs 
Helps Itself 


By Helping Others 


Are sales per drugstore customer really as low as they say? 


asked Glenbrook Laboratories. And if so, why? What can we do 


about it? “Operation Bootstrap” told them—and their competitors. 


By ALICE B. ECKE 
Senior Associate Editor 


bout a year and a half ago, these 

two startling statements were 
called to the attention of Glenbrook 
Laboratories Division of Sterling Drug 
Inc.: 


© The average super market rings 
up $3.54 in sales for every customer 
entering the store, while the average 
drugstore collects only 65 cents per 
customer. 


@ The average super market has 
fewer customers than does the aver- 
age drugstore. 
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“Glenbrook Laboratories,” savs 
President J. N. Cooke, “decided to 
either verify or refute these challeng 
ing statements. If they were true, we 
were determined to find out why such 
a difference in sales per customer 
existed and, if possible, to develop 
and test an effective way to increase 
sales per customer in drugstores and, 
at the same time, increase profits. 

“We found out in a hurry that both 
statements were true. Learning the 
truth was as simple as counting noses 
and dividing them into actual cash 
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BEFORE: 


Barron Park Pharmacy, Pale Alto, Cal., 
had no displays to slow customers down 
and remind them of their most frequent 
needs. 


register receipts in both super markets 
and drugstores. Finding out why 
this state of affairs existed took a let 
more time — and a lot more doing. 

“We called our plan ‘Operation 
Bootstrap.” The sll objective was 
this: How can we help a druggist get 
customers to buy more items and so 
spend more every time they enter his 
store? We were determined to find 
out how, or go down with colors fly- 
ing if we failed in our attempt. 

“We traveled frorn one end of the 
country to the other talking to retail 
druggists and their wholesale drug- 
gists about Operation: Bootstrap, ask- 
ing for their cooperation in figuring 
out how to solve the per customer 
drugstore sales problem.” 

To test the Glenbrook idea, 45 
druggists agreed to be guinea pigs. 
Each of the 45 stores! was part of the 
majority of all drugstores with annual 
sales volumes ranging from $50,000 
up to $200,000 They were selected 
from five widely separated geographic 
marketing areas, to make certain that 
the idea to be tested was not just one 
with a localized appeal 


& Nine stores were selected in each 
of these markets: Springfield — Hart- 
ford in New England, Cleveland in 
Oakland in Cali- 
Dallas in Texas, 


Ohio, San Francisce 
fornia, Ft. Worth 
Atlanta in Georgia 

While the 45 stores in the five mar- 
kets were being selected and grouped 
a crew of marketing ana- 
lvsts were busy on another front. They 
were digging out all the facts on 
which types and brands of drug and 
toiletry products accounted for the 
largest number of consistently profit- 
able sales in the average drugstore, 
fast-turnover items which are really 
important to the average druggist. 
When all the figuring was completed, 
it was determined that only 125 dif- 
ferent products by size and brand 
represented the real core of those 
drug and toiletry items bought, con- 
sumed and re-bought most frequently 
It was fur- 
ther learned that these 125 items, as 
recorded by nationally known inde- 
pendent marketing research com- 
panies in December 1958, were the 
products of only 33 manufacturers, 
and that these 33 manufacturers 


together, 


by both men and women 


AFTER: 


A special display of the 125 drug and 
tolletry items proved that sales per cus- 
tomer and profits could be pulled up by 
mass appeal. 


spent, in 1958 alone, 230 million ad- 
vertising dollars pre-selling their prod- 
ucts to drugstore customers before 
they even entered the stores. 

The next step Glenbrook took was 
to employ a nationally known re- 
search and auditing firm, Audits and 
Surveys Co. of New York, to estab- 
lish headquarters in each of Glen- 
brook’s five marketing areas to audit 
the number of individual customer 
transactions each week in each of the 
45 test drugstores, and to record daily 
total sales in each department in each 
drugstore. 

Starting March 31, 1959, and con- 
tinuing every day for four weeks, 


—by way of total transactions, by de- 


Audits and Surveys checked daily 
customer transactions in all depart- 
ments of each of the 45 drugstores: 
took recordings of cash register tapes 
in each store; took accurate inven- 
tories of each of the 125 highly ad- 
vertised, fast-turnover drug and toi- 
letry iterns; kept daily records of both 
individual and total sales of these 
items, and checked all druggists’ re- 
hase orders of the 125 items by 
rands. 
At the end of April, Glenbrook had 


partments, total store sales in dollars 
and the sales of each of the 125 
fastest-turnover items 

Then Operation Bootstrap really 
began. Starting May | the nine stores 
in each of the five marketing areas 
were divided in two groups. In one 
group three stores were designated as 
“control stores”—representative stores 
ranging in sales volume from $50,000 
to $200,000, and for the second 
month of the test each of these con 
trol stores continued to do business 


In the remaining six stores in each 
area, Glenbrook district sales man- 
agers put into effect the basic idea of 
Operation Bootstrap. Reserve stocks 
of the 125 fastest-turnover items were 
grouped together by categories of 
products on prominently placed dis- 
play fixtures. Any of these items then 
on shelves or counters were left there 
in their original positions. 

In three of these six stores, only 
fixtures and display racks already 
available in the stores were used. 

In the remainirg three test stores 


od ey an accurate picture of what 
e of the 45 drugstores did under 


exactly as usual, exactly as it had 


in each market, since ee dis- 
been doing the previous month 


play fixtures were not available, Glen- 


normal, everyday operating conditions 


Selfish Altruist 


“From present indications, ‘Operation Bootstrap’ seems to be 
the most successful market study ever made by Sterling Drug. 
We're naturally very gratified. We're also being asked by many 
people why Sterling frequently invests large sums of money in 
‘altruistic’ studies. The answer, of course, is they are not altruistic; 
at least, not if that means a completely unselfish motive. 

"Operation Bootstrap’ shows our retailer customers how to 
increase sales and profits by capitalizing on the proved selling 
power of nationally advertised brands. We are not only helping 
them; obviously, we are also helping ourselves. Sterling and 
Glenbrook Laboratories sell a large number of familiar products 
in drugstores. If we can demonstrate how druggists can raise their 
sales, we, too, have gained. It is true that ‘Operation Bootstrap’ 
benefited 32 other manufacturers, including our major competitors, 
whose products were featured. That doesn’t disturb me a bit for 
Sterling and Glenbrook Laboratories were helped.” 


J. N. Cooke, President, Glenbrook Lab- 
oratories Division, Sterling Drug Inc. 
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A Pocketful 
of Laughs & Lessons 


How to Attend 
A Convention 


By MILLARD C. FAUGHT 
Illustrated by Jefferson Machamer 


“Tex” Faught—writer, nationally known 
lecturer and sales consultant—has been 
a star speaker at hundreds of conven- 
tions, and knows his subject from A to Z. 


Add to these qualifications a rollicking 
sense of humor and you have the in- 
gredients of a truly unique book. And 
here it is! 


You'll laugh your way through this light- 
hearted (but not light-headed) tome that 
tucks easily into your coat pocket. At 
the same time you'll be conscious of 
being painlessly indoctrinated with scores 
of practical ideas about conventions and 
trade shows. 


“How To Attend A Convention” is a 
wholesome (and howling) mixture of 
business and pleasure—a handbook for 
the uninitiated, a refresher course for vet- 
eran convention-goers . . . worth sharing 
with your salesmen, customers and 
friends. The wit, wisdom and cartoons 
make it a bargain at $2 a copy. Liberal 
discounts on quantity orders. 


IDEAL ADVERTISING GIFT 


for use by Companies attending or 
exkibiting at Conventions; and for 
Hotels, Airlines, Reoilroads and Other 
Businesses catering to the Convention 
Trade. Con carry Your imprint. 


$2.00 per copy 
$1.50 each for 12 or more 
$1.00 each for 100 or more 
50c each for 500 or more 
IMPRINTING: $9.50 for first 100 copies 
75< each additional hundred. 
Se eee ee eee eee aeeea eee eee eee es 
Date .. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
630 Third Avenue 
New York 17. N. ¥ 
Gentlemen: 
Send us copies of HOW TO ATTEND 
A CONVENTION 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS .... 


Check Enclosed .... 


brook salesmen installed inexpensive 
ready-made merchandising display fix- 
tures to feature the 125 fastest-turn- 
over drug and toiletry items. 

In these six test stores in each mar- 
ket area, Cooke explains, the objec- 
tives were the same: 

© Make it impossible for custom- 
ers to fail to see the products they 
and their families buy and use most 
frequently. 

@ Remind customers of their needs 

e Remind customers to buy se- 
lected items. 

e Create sales of products which 
customers had not even considered 
buying when they entered the stores 

Results of the test operation? 

“In the 15 control stores, three in 
each of the five marketing areas, May 
sales of the 125 selected items dropped 
1.1% below sales of the same items 
in April. In the 30 stores using mer- 
chandising displays in May, sales of 
these same top 125 selling items in 
creased 10.5%,” Cooke reports. 

“In increasing sales of these 125 
items, Operation Bootstrap was a real 


success. But that is only part of our 
story. The profitable a ~ secured 
in each  test-merchandising-display 
store did not end with the sales in- 
creases of 125 fast-turnover items. 

“In the control stores in all mar- 
kets, where business continued as 
usual in May versus April, the aver- 
age size of each customer's total pur- 
chase actually remained about the 
same, falling off only 0.1%. But sharp- 
ly in contrast, the average size of each 
customer’s total purchase in the dis- 
play stores increased 9.1% 

“There's still another profitable re- 
sult traceable to Operation Bootstrap: 
Total storewide alles for May com- 
pared to April in the control stores 
just about held even, declining only 
0.2%. In the display stores, total 
sales increased 9.6%. 

“That is a substantial increase for 
any druggist. According to the Els 
Lilly Digest, the average drugstore ir: 
the U.S. does an annual volume—ex 
clusive of prescriptions, fountain and 
liquor—of $69,000. So this increase 
of 9.6% would really mean more than 
an immediate $6.000 added volume 


drugstores to buy. 


American Chicle Co. 


(Whitehall Laboratories) 
Andrew Jergens Co., The 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Block Drug Co., Inc. 
Carter Products, Inc. 
Chesebrough-Ponds, Inc 
Clark-Cleveland, Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., Inc. 
Ex-Lax, Inc. 

Harold F. Ritchie, Inc. 


John H. Breck, Inc. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kendall Co., The 
(Baver & Black) 
Lavoris Co., The 
Lever Brothers Co. 


Who Makes the Top 125 
Drug and Toiletry Items? 


For Operation Bootstrap display tests, Glenbrook, in December 
1958, had market analysts study all available statistics on which 
types and brands of products accounted for consistently profitable 
sales in the average drugstore. A list was made of 125 different 
products bought, consumed and re-bought most frequently by both 
men and women. They are the products of these 33 manufacturers, 
who collectively spent $230 million in 1958 alone pre-selling 
their products to customers before they even thought of entering 


American Home Products Corp. 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 


Lewis Howe Co. 

Mennen Co., The 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

Norwich Pharmacal Co., The 

Noxema Chemical Co. 

Pacquin, Inc. 

Pharmaco, Inc. 

Plough, Inc 

Procter & Gamble Co., The 

Q-Tips, Inc. 

Revion, Inc. 

Shulton, Inc. 

Sterling Drug Inc. 
(Glenbrook Laboratories 

Toni Co., The 

Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co., Inc 
(Emerson Drug Co.) 

Wildroot Co., Inc. 
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...and night after night, the Herald-Express sails 
into more homes than any other evening 
paper in the West. Make sure your 
advertising message gets aboard! 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS i Ae OC 


’ * Largest evening “ Acirculation “° Concentrated ° Less duplication “ 75% of 
WHY YOU LL GET SMOOTHER 2 a in * L-E-A-D of 52,047 “circulation strength ° with secondary ~ Herald-Express 
. estern America ~° over the “where the bulk of © market newspaper ° families read no 
SAILING SALES WHEN YOU . (355,764*)! * second place °* the markets’ * than any other ° other ‘motropaliten 
stotement *° Los Angeles * buying power °* metropolitan daily ° newspaper! 


. *ABC 
USE THE HERALD-EXPRESS! ~ ¢ month period end- - evening paper! + concentrates! + in Los Angeles! 


ing Sept. 30, 1959, 
subject fo audit. 


Los Angeles HERALD-EXPRESS. tistics teen Vaart 


and at least $2,000 in actual profits to 
the druggist 

“Obviously, the 9.6% overall dis- 
play store increase did not come only 
trom increased sales of the 125 fast- 
est-selling items. What happened was 
simply this: Customers were slowed 
down in their hurried visits to their 
favorite drugstore by the merchandis- 
ing displays, remained to buy prod- 
ucts they use most frequently, further 
reminded to buy other related prod- 
ucts they weren't even thinking about 
when they entered the store. For ex- 
ample, a purchase of children’s aspirin 
in one store led to the sale of a fever 


thermometer. A toothpaste purchase 
prompted a woman to buy a tooth- 
brush, and so on down the line. There 
were thousands of items in each test 
drugstore not featured on the mer- 
chandising display fixtures, but these 
items also shot up in sales —9.4%—in 
May compared to April. In the con- 
trol stores the sale of these non-dis- 
played items showed no change in 
May versus April.” 

And what are the reports of some 
of the druggists who helped make it 
possible for Glenbrook to test its idea 
of Operation Bootstrap? Here are 
several: 


ad 


COLOR CONSCIOUS ... 


78 


ROP color is a specialty at the 
DISPATCH . . 
The extra cost of preparation of 
ROP material 
this ad is entrusted to a news- 
paper that will do it justice. The 
DISPATCH is a national prize 
winner in ROP Color, and last 
year carried nearly 500 pages of 
color for over 150 advertisers. 


. not a headache. 


is wasted unless 


If you are not already completely 
familiar with the COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH success story, investigate 
ot once. There's a pay-off in sales 
waiting! 


THE “TOTAL SELLING” MEDIUM IS THE 


A'\LY NEWSPAPER 


Optional - 
combination 
rate with the 
mornir.g Ohio 
State Journal 


now available, 
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that’s the 
Columbus 


Dispatch 


Combine Dispatch 
mechanical excel- 
lence with the Co- 
lumbus market pic- 
ture and you have 
a bonus situation 
that cannot be 
overlooked in any 


schedule planning. 


Representatives: 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


aon 


Columbus Dispatch 


5, 1960 


N. W. Chism, Clairmont Pharmacy, 
Chamblee, Ga.: “My partner and I 
were talking the other about this. 
Take, for example, our baby goods 
department. We have had a real run 
on bottles, nipples, pins and things 
such as that during the past month 
The same goes for toiletries and other 
items in the store. We figure from 
watching our customers that thev’re 
not only moving stock off the display 
fixture, but it seems to get them in a 
buving mood and they think of other 
things they need and perhaps don't 
see on the special display, All I can 
say is that this display sure pays off 
as far as we are concerned|.” 


P. T. Gullotta, Pat's Medical Phar- 
macy, East Hartford, Conn.: “Here 
in my store we have had many cus 
tomers who have purchased several 
items from the display, particularly 
while they were waiting for a pre 
scription to be filled, and while look 
ing over the displayed items, many of 
these same customers seemed to be 
items from other 
parts of the store. As a result, we now 
have many a $2.50 prescription that 
total of $5.00 or 
and often from the same cus- 


reminded to buy 


results in a sale 
more 
tomers who in the past have pur- 
chased little more than the prescrip- 
tion itself. This display of fast sellers 
where all my customers can see it 
really does a job in my store.” 


Neal Ware, Park Pharmacy #2, 
Dallas, Tex.: “It seemed every time I 
turned around I had to restock my 
display rack. Now we have lots of 
customers who come in here regularly 
just for a newspaper, cigarettes or a 
Coke. Since my display went up, I 
notice they hang around longer and 
by the time thev leave many of them 
have a package under their arm and 
the inside of mv cash register looks a 
lot healthier. What 
that sales in the other parts of the 
store increased too. And so it’s pretty 
clear to us that this special display 
gives them ideas and helps sell other 
products as well.” 

“The moral of our Operation Boot 
“A re- 


tailer can increase the average size of 


threw me was 


strap is obvious.” savs Cooke 


each sale made to each customer en 
tering his store; he can increase the 
total dollar sales of his 
without increasing the number of his 


store even 
customers; he can increase his dollar 
profits by such increases in dollar 
sales; he can pull his store up by its 
own bootstraps if he will properly 
display the top-turnover, heavily ad 
vertised produc ts, and thereby remind 
all of his customers of all of their 
needs over and above what thev think 
they are going to buv when they first 
enter his store.” ® ABE 


Why are so many leading advertisers NOW using Nation's Business? 
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Toswitch from ringing doorbells to calling 
on people who can buy—that’s what adver- 
tisers are telling us. Advertising today must work 
too hard, they say, to be bought merely on the 
claim of biggest numbers. Buying mass-circula- 
tion Magazines to uncover business sales leads 
is like sending high-priced industrial salesmen 
out to ring all the doorbells on a street 

That's why many agencies, too, now recom- 
mend NATION'S Business. It gives their clients 
coverage of thousands of medium-sized com- 
panies as well as the corporate giants. No other 
management magazine offers as much as half of 
its 750,000 circulation. What's more, 9 out of 10 
of NATION’s BUSINESS readers are men with a 


. 
he 
> 


decisive voice in their companies’ plans, policies 
and purchases: presidents, owners, partners, 
general managers, board chairmen and other 
top administrative executives. 

Advertising in NATION'S BusINESS takes your 
sales story directly to the hard-to-see men your 
salesmen seldom reach. It keeps salesmen’s terri- 
tories covered regularly between calls and it 
opens doors wher they get there. So, if you 
want to step up the sales-per-call ratio of your 
force—and do it at low cost—use NATION'S 
BusINEss. As a growing number of leading ad- 
vertisers and agencies have discovered, on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, NATION'S BUSINESS is 
your best management magazine buy. 


Nation's Business 


UNIONS 
BUILD 
STRIKE 
POWER 


ADVERTISING 
HEADQUARTERS 
HIRD AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
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Marketing Bills 


(continued from page 37) 


prosecution by other Government 
agencies under the antitrust laws. 
Bill is aimed at oil companies which 
were encovraged by State Department 
to supply oil to European nations dur- 
ing Suez Crisis. Effect of bill would be 
to place industry “in the middle” be- 
tween conflicting policies of the U. S. 
Government .. . Bill No. H.R.82 
(Celler, D., N. Y.) 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


GOVERNMENT SALES 


Price Regulation on Government Con- 
tracts: Subjects manufacturers selling 
to Government agencies to danger of 
FTC penalties for price differentials 
by applying provision of Robinson- 
Patman Act to such sales . . . Bill No 
H.R.155 (Keogh, D., N.Y.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Treble Damage Suits in Price Con- 
troversies: Subjects sellers to threat of 
private civil suits for treble damages 
by competitors and/or distributors in- 
volved in disputes over pricing poli- 
cies. Bill would declare Section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act (dealing 
with rebates, advertising allowances, 
etc., and also selling at “unreasonably 
low” prices) to be a part of the anti- 
trust laws. This section of the Act 
now provides for fines and imprison- 
ment, but has been specifically sepa- 
rated from other antitrust law under 
which treble damage actions are per- 
missible . Bill No. 725 (Sparkman, 
D., Ala.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Publication of Consent Decrees: Pro- 
vides for publication in the Federal 
Register of consent decrees between 
companies. and FTC or Justice De- 
partment 30 days before becoming 
final—thereby permitting a “challenge 
period” by any competitor or cus- 
tomer who may be “aggrieved” by the 
decree. Such procedure would force 
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companies to contest many cases now 
settled by consent decrees, since they 
have little to gain by such settlements. 
.. . Bill No. $.1337 (Humphrey, D., 
Minn.); H.R.5942 (Roosevelt, D., 
Cal.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


PRICING POLICIES 


Ban on “Unreasonably Low” Prices: 
Prohibits the sale of goods at un- 
reasonably low prices where the effect 
may be to injure competition. Such a 
regulation already exists under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
which is not a part of the antitrust 
laws and not open to private civil 
suits . . . Bill No. $.1339 (Humphrey, 
D., Minn., and others) 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


PRICING POLICIES 


Fair Trade Agreements: Permits 
manufacturers of trade-marked prod- 
ucts to establish minimum or stipu- 
lated resale prices, regardless of exist- 
ing state laws, and makes it unlawful 
for distributors to sell such products 
at different or lower prices. Bill con 
templates a national “fair trade” law, 
exempting such practices from the 
antitrust laws, to replace the existing 
McGuire Act which merely validates 
agreements in states which have en- 
acted fair trade statutes . . . Bill No 
S.1083 (Humphrey, D., Minn.); H.R 
1253 (Harris, D., Ark., and others) 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House and Senate); hearings 
in both Houses; H.R.1253 reported 
favorable to House; Senate action 
postponed, probably pending House 
vote. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Extension of Time for Filing Anti- 
trust Suits: Provides that parties may 
not enlarge by mutual consent as by 
a contract, agreement, or conveyance 
the statutory period of 4 years with- 
in which actions arising under the 
Clayton Act must be brought 

Bill No. §S.1335 (Humphrey, D., 
Minn.).: 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATIONS 


Industrywide Application of Court 
Decisions: Provides that private anti 
trust suits filed under the Clavton Act 
shall be “impressed with substantial 
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public interest”—thereby tending to 
broaden the effect of court decisions 
throughout industry .. . Bill No 
§.1336 (Humphrey, D., Minn.) 


Status: (Judiciary); no action. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Control of Supplies to Automobile 
Dealers: Prohibits manufacturers from 
“coercing” dealers te accept parts and 
accessories; provides fines and impris- 
onment for terminating or threatening 
to terminate contracts for dealer re- 
fusals to buy parts . Bill No 
H.R.1044 (Multer, D., N.Y.) 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce}; no action 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


Discretionary Damages in Antitrust 
Suits: Permits district courts to exer- 
cise discretion in awarding twofold 
damages to persons injured in viola- 
tion of antitrust laws, with treble 
damages for willful violations .. . 
Bill No. H.R.1184 (Walter, D., Pa.) 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


ADVERTISING CONTROLS 


Sale of Automobile Accessories: Pro- 
hibits manufacturers from selling ve- 
hicles with accessories different from 
those offered in advertisements or 
other literature, where extra charges 
are asked for the equipment. Identical 
law is proposed as one section of 
H.R.881 above Bill No. 882 
(Multer, D., N.Y 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce); no action 


EXPORT TRADE 


Restrictions on Export Associations: 
Provides that no export-trade associa- 
tion shall restrict any foreign buver 
from dealing directly, or through his 
agent, with any producer, manufac- 
turer or seller. Bill amends Sec. 2 of 
Webb-Pomerene Act which exempts 
groups from Sherman Act under cer- 
tain conditions Bill No. H.R.582 
(Multer, D., N.Y 


Status: (Judiciary); no action 


PRODUCT CONTROL 


Department of Consumers: Proposes 


that Government now pass judgment 
on manufactured goods by setting up 


Young Chicago 
loves to buy... 


... the Chicago 
Sun-Times 


The young families are the big buying families, 
in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
reach them more effectively. In Chicago, 


more young families read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 
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Marketing Bills 
continued) 


uew department with cabinet status 
The secretary of the new agency 
would have power to “investigate, 
analyze, test and evaluate consumer's 
goods within each categorv for the 


purpose otf determining their relative 
quality, utility and abundance.” New 
agency would be empowered, among 
other things, to intervene in pro- 
ceedings before regulatory agencies 
and Federal courts; to force corpora- 
tions to submit annual reports on pro- 
duction, selling prices, costs, assets, 
earnings, etc.; to conduct investiga 
tions into all such matters—and to 
assume all powers of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Division of 
Prices and Cost of Living of the BLS 
and certain other Federal research 
agencies, as well as all investigative 


and survey powers of the Federal 


USE THE 


PRECISION 


YD Gee 
PROJECTOR 
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SLIDE 


Im 


» +eWith 
Built-in 
Viewing 
_ Screen and 
Film Strip Adapter! 


1960 


Trade Commission ... Bill No. 
S.1571 (Kefauver, D., Tenn., and 
others); H.R.757 (Dollinger, D., N.Y.); 
H.R.7024 (McCormick, D., Mass.). 


Status: Government Operations 
House and Senate); no action 


ADVERTISING CONTROLS 


Mandatory Shoe Labeling: Calls for 
mandatory labeling of footwear and 
enforcement by Federal Trade Com- 
mission of penalties for false or de- 
ceptive labeling ... Bill No. H.R.1320 
Porter, D., Ore.) 


Status: (Interstate 
merce); no action 


and Foreign Com- 


ADVERTISING CONTROLS 


Mandatory Price Notices: Imposes 
new burdens upon manufacturers by 
requiring sellers to notify all custom- 
ers of all prices and discounts, includ- 
ing charges for seasonal, quantity or 
other factors, regardless of frequency 

. Bill No. H.R.2215 (Patman, D., 
Tex.). 
Status: 


(Judiciary); no action 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


Antitrust Exemption for Coopera- 
tives: Expressly authorizes cgitihbent 
cooperatives to own and operate mar- 
keting facilities—both wholesale and 
retail outlets—outside scope of anti- 
trust laws; puts jurisdiction of such 
= under exclusive jurisdiction 
of Secretary of Agriculture . . . Bill 
No. §.2014 (Long, D., La., and Mc- 
Carthy, D., Minn.) 


Status: (Agricultural and Forestry); 
reported favorably by full Committee 
but later recalled for hearings, con- 
cluded August 17; no action 


MARKETING INFORMATION 


Repeal of Penalties on Census Replies: 
Removes penalties upon businessmen 
for refusal to answer information re- 
quested by Census Bureau . . . Bill 
No. §.2370 (Curtis, R., Neb.) 


Status: (Civil Service and Post Office 
Committee); no action 


ADVERTISING AND LABELING 


Tobacco Labeling: Requires tobacco 
labels setting forth on each package 
the effect of smoking on skin tempera- 
ture, blood pressure and body tem- 


te 
a: ope 


por a ae 


> ¢3 
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MORNING IS SELLING TIME IN BUFFALO 


Men’s stores know it. They place 72.6% of their daily advertising 
linage in the Morning Courier-Express. Women’s stores know it, too. 
That figure is 65.8%. 


Local car dealers add their testimony by running 67.9% of their new 
car, and 59.7% of their used car advertising in the Courier-Express. 
Figures in many other categories such as department stores and 
food chains also point strongly to the proven selling power of Buffalo's 
fastest growing newspaper. 


Whether you sell men — or women — or both, you need the Courier- 
Express audience to insure your full share of sales in the metropolitan 
suffalo market. You can schedule it with complete confidence that it 
will produce for you as it does for hundreds of others. 


FOR MORE ADVERTISING FOR YOUR DOLLAR concentrated 
on those with more dollars to spend, use the Morning Courier-Express. 
It reaches the top 165,000 households in which Western New York’s 
buying power is concentrated. 


FOR SATURATION use the Sunday Courier-Express, the state’s 
largest newspaper outside of Manhattan. It blankets the 482,108 
families in Buffalo and the eight surrounding counties. 


Sales Management 


For Total Selling 
in this Great Market 


Buffalo 
Courier- 
Express 


Western New York's 
Greatest Newspaper 
ROP COLOR 7 DAYS 


Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 


Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 
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Marketing Bills 


(continued) 


perature, and calls for tests by FTC 
_. . Bill No. $.2472 (Langer, R., N.D.). 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action. 


PRODUCT CONTROL 


Automobile “Certificates of Fitness”: 
Calls for mandatory road testing for 
500 miles of all automobiles, and cer- 
tificates by manufacturer that vehicle 
was in “good operating condition” 
after 100 miles; includes mandatory 
price notices, also dealer-relations pro- 
viso; provides for treble-damage suits 
by injured parties .. . Bill No. H.R 
881 (Multer, D., N-Y.). 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action 


Have | expense reports—will travel 
& = —— 


a ian ananen 
—— = 


y tte ptee 
we Set be 
~ —SSeeees 


. . . mighty glad I've got these genuine 
2-part “Snap-A-Way” forms with me, mister. 
They're goin’ to give me a complete record — 
and | mean real complete — when income 

tax round-up time comes along. 


Carbon interleaved GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense 
Reports give you a complete Expense Record in 
duplicate — one copy for you, one copy for your 


employer — with one writing. 


Complete, time-saving summaries ready when you 
prepare your income tax return in 1961, 


50 weekly duplicate forms in plastic 


, 
hi 
, 
rid 


’ 
4 
envelope. Also boxes of 500. Ask Year's Supply 
for Wilson Jones No. 44-950. / 


Call your office supply dealer today. 
If he can’t supply you send us 
his name and yours for free sample. 


WILSON JONES COMPANY 


209 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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PRICE POLICY 


Fair Trade Agreements: Permits 
manufacturers to revoke the right of 
dealers to re-sell goods where estab- 
lished prices are not maintained or 
where “bait advertising” is used; per- 
mits damage suits against such sellers 
... Bill No. H.R.2463 (Boykin, D., 
Ala.) 


Status: Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action 


SALES CHANNELS 


Dual Selling Controls: Aimed at 
manufacturers’ right to sell to own 
retailers or consumers by prohibiting 
delivery to wholly owned stores or 
commercial accounts at “prices” be- 
low those offered to independent deal- 
ers. Such sales considered violation of 
FTC Act . . . Bill No. H.R.2729 (Bent- 
levy, R., Mich.). 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); hearings July 21-22 by full 
Committee; no action 


ADVERTISING AND LABELING 


Decorative Hardwoods Labeling Act: 
Provides for mandatory advertising 
and labeling of hardwoods under 
which furniture and other companies 
would be required to use such van 
as “imitation” or “processed to imitate” 
in advertising and labeling products 
simulating hardwood grains . . . Bill 
No. 8.1787 (Capehart, R., Ind.) 


Status: (Senate Interstate Commerce); 
hearings August 13; no action 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


Temporary Cease and Desist Orders: 
Increases power of Federal Trade 
Commission over market operations 
by authorizing Commission to issue 
“temporary” cease and desist orders, 
similar to temporary injunctions is- 
sued by courts, at the same time it 
files complaints against companies. 
“Show cause” hearings would be held 
before Federal courts, which would 
then have power to order compliance 
with the temporary order. Violators 
would be subject to contempt of court 
proceedings. It is not endorsed by the 
FTC .. . Bill No. $.2693 (Sparkman, 
D., Ala.); H.R.8842 (Roosevelt, D., 
Cal.); H.R.8844 (Patman, D., Tex., 
and others). 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action 
(turn page) 


Why does this advertiser 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Mr. Ted Callis Adv. Director 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

Dow . ones & Company, Inc. 

44 Broad Street 

New York 4, New York 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“For the first six months of 59 The Wall Street Journal pulled more 
inquiries at a lower cost per inquiry than any other national weekly 
or monthly business publication on the Globe-Wernicke schedule. We 
are pleased also with the quality of these inquiries.” 


Cordially, 


Advertising Manager 


~ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“THIS. 
ONE 
IS 
THE 
MOST 
USEFUL 
ONE” 
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in many respects) provisions for civil 

suits for “unfair” actions—regardless 

of lack of competition between the 

parties, of any public interest involved 

in the practice, or of any damage to 

the complainant. The bill would make 

= pee = any statement “likely to 

. . cause confusion” as to the affiliation 

Marketing Bills or other identity of the person making 
(continued) it, or as to the source or sponsorship 

of the goods or services. It would 

TRADE RELATIONS make unlawful any statement con- 
sidered false or misleading—including 

Suits for “Unfair Commercial Activi- “omission of a material fact,” or any- 
ties”: Proposed bill seeks to write thing else considered to violate “rea- 
into statute (duplicating common law sonable standards of © commercial 


i.) 
NEW ENGLAND’S /ST MARKET — 


oe MASSACHUSETTS 
with the Billlen Doblan 


WORCESTER 


WORCESTER 
IS YOUR 
KEY TO — 
GROWTH... 
IMPACT AND... 


RESULTS .. . . 86.4% daily coverage with the 
Telegram Gazette. Daily circulation 158,215. Sun- 
day — 102,957. ABC audit Dec. 31, 1958. 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 
LE GE DCD DEE A PO BPBN 
oe vio = PATIO 
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ethics” . . . Bill No. H.R.7833 (Lind- 
say, R., N.Y.). 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action. 


ADVERTISING AND LABELING 


Tobacco Advertising: To protect users 
of tobacco from misleading advertise- 
ments . . . Bill No. 8259 (Blatnick, D., 
Mich.). 


Status; (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action, 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


Exemption for Common Carriers: 
Eliminates common carriers subject to 
Interstate Commerce Act from regu- 
lation under the Clayton Antitrust 
Act of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; increase from $50,000 to $200,- 
000 in the amount of securities 
ently permitted to be purchased by 
common carriers under the Clayton 
Antitrust Act... Bill No. §$.1805 
(Magnuson, D., Wash.); H.R.7056 
(Harris, D., Ark.) 


Status: (Senate Interstate Commerce 
and House Judiciary); no action. 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


Interlocking Directorates: Amends 
Sec. 8 of Clayton Act by prohibiting 
any officer or director from serving in 
two competing corporations, or from 
acting as officer in one and director in 
another. Applies to all corporations 
with net worth of $1 million or more, 
except banks, trust companies and 
common carriers . . . Bill No. H.R. 
8657 (Celler, D., N. Y.). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Tax “Forgiveness” on Antitrust Dam- 
age Awards: Encourages private anti- 
trust suits among business firms by 
eliminating taxes on any funds result- 
ing from antitrust actions . . . Bill No. 
H.R.7096 (Machrowicz, D., Mich.). 


Status: (House Ways and Means); no 
action. 


PRICING 


“Loss Leaders” Prohibited: Definitely 
puts a floor under prices by declaring 
any “loss leader practices” to be un- 
lawful, regardless of whether com- 
petition is affected; permits private 


another Mayflower customer reports: 


“he wants to be a Mayflower mover!” 


@ That's really what a customer wrote us about her son. 
Here's exactly what she said in telling us about her recent 
Mayflower move: 

" Your operator was very efficient, courteous and coopera- 

tive. My son is thrilled every time he sees your van and he 

wants to be a Mayflower mover when he grows up.” 
What a fine compliment! 

But Mayflower men get compliments from adults, too. 
Not only for skillful performance of their important duties 
but for being courteous, thoughtful, patient. After all when 
a family’s being uprooted, what could be more welcome 
than expert help in a quiet, reassuringly business-like way? 
If you'd appreciate a feeling of confidence like hundreds of 
thousands of others when you move, call Mayflower. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. INDIANAPOLIS 


j Aeeo MATFiOWER 
oe the 
Yellow Pages | 


Your Mayflower agent is a 
leading warehouseman in 
your city. He explains serv- 
ice, estimates costs, makes 
all arrangements. Find him 
under “Moving.” 


world-wide 
service 
In ali 50 states and Canada 
. » Overseas by ship or 
plane . . . owt responsibility 
ali the way! 


new, higher 
standard of service 
Only Mayflower men are 
“accredited” — qualified and 
kept up-to-date by special 
study, training, and tests. 


exclusive, “packed 
with pride" service 
Safeguards all your items, 
even the most fragile, with 
special Mayflower methods 
and materials. 
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everything rides 
safely locked inside 
Mayflower vans have no 
taligates. All your goods 
tide inside, safe from 
weather, dust or theft. 


$ 


Mayflower does 
all the work 
Takes over the whole job! 
Moves you out and in, re 
settles your new home com. 

pletely as you want it. 
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630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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hi Ziel 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


Ey 86 
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Marketing Bills 


(continued) 


suits by any party damaged by prac- 
tice (treble damages), and injunctions 
by persons “threatened” by such com- 
petition. Defines “loss leader prac- 
tice” as selling or offering any prod- 
uct below “delivered cost.” . . . Bill 
No. $.1339 (Humphrey, D., Minn., 
and others). 


Status: (Judiciary); no action. 


GENERAL MARKET REGULATION 


Unlimited Market Control by FTC: 
Directs the chairman of the FTC to 
investigate (1) how much consumer 
spending goes into advertising, mate- 
rials, distribution, profits and others; 
(2) how much of food expenditures 
goes to farmers, processors, distribu- 
tors or others; (3) the relationship 
among prices, profits and wages; (4 
primary inflationary-deflationary fac- 
tors; and (5) whether any measures 
are necessary to safeguard the eco- 
nomic position of the consumer . . 

Bill No. H.R.4420 (Zablocki, D 
Wis.) 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce); no action. 


PRODUCT CONTROL 


Exemption of Milk Cooperatives: Au- 
thorizes cooperatives to bargain singly 
or collectively with purchasers of 
their milk . . . Bill No. $.753 (Aiken, 
R., Vt.); H.R.7191 (Kastenmeier, D., 
Wis.). 


Status: (Agriculture and Forestry), 
passed Senate; (House Judiciary) hear- 
ings, no action 


LABELING 


Labeling of Hazardous Substances: 
Provides for mandatory labeling of 
toxic, flammable, corrosive and other 
hazardous products, including use of 
signal weet “Danger” or in some in- 
stances “Warning” or “Caution” and 
other descriptive wording. Defines 
and specifies degree of hazard . 

Bill No. H.R.7352 (Curtis, R., Mo.) 


Status: (Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce); no action 


PRODUCT CONTROL 


Federal Marketing Code for Poultry, 
Egg, and Turkey Industries: Calls for 
establishment of overall production 
and marketing controls by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—including restric- 
tions on supply, price stabilization, 
grade labeling, purchase of surplus 
production, and other factors in Fed 
eral market supervision Bill No 
H.R.8965 Thompson, bi, Ded 

no action. ® 


Status: (Agriculture 


TULSA’S new $35,000,000.00 AIR TERMINAL! 


> TULSA WORLD | 


MORNING * 


TULSA TRIBUNE 


EVENING we 


SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Co. Offices in Principal U.S.A. Cities 
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America's modern way of doing business 


Youngster is inoculated with vaccine from Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc., world famous pharmaceutical manufacturer 


Air Express speeds vaccine to Doctors...in just hours 


A child comes down with flu. Then another. And another. The local Board of Health's supply of 
vaccine runs low. A wire is sent to Pfizer. A few hours later, al/ the children are inoculated. Only 
AiR EXPRESS delivers so fast, so dependably— anywhere in the U. S. This high-priority shipping service, 
the nation’s most complete, is America’s new way of doing business—even for day-to-day shipments. 
Kid-glove handling. Jet-age speed. Amazingly low cost. 
And just a single phone call is necessary. Whatever your 


business—parts, perishables or new mode/ls—with AIR A | Pe Ri S& 


EXPRESS you're FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL! 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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d complete ordering 
The Fouiltiess 


y, Ashland, O 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
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Tanfastic 
(continued from page 41) 


A companion item to Sea & Ski was 
donload and tested. Early in 1959 
we knew we had what we needed: a 
product about which we could say 
without fear of dispute, “Positively 
Tans Faster.” 

The two products would appeal to 
and be promoted to two essentially 
different markets, and plans were so 
laid from the start. The new one was 
aimed at the youth market. We knew 
that the product’s name, the claim, 
and the package must communicate at 
a glance the properties and efficacy of 
the product—in modern terms. 

The name “Tanfastic” emerged from 
a brainstorming session at our adver- 
tising agency. It was one of 20 sug- 
gestions and it was picked at first 
sight. We knew what we could do 
with a name like that. 

We would have liked to put the 

roduct into a private mold plastic 
ttle but there wasn’t time to de- 
velop the package we had in mind. 
We chose a simple stock mold and a 
plastic tube and gave both Pe 
individuality with a rocket moti 
worked out by our designers. On the 
white plastic background we used a 
modernistic figure suggesting speed, 
in colors of yellow and orange with 
black accents and black type. We 
priced the product at $1.25 for the 
4-ounce bottle, 69c for the tube, the 
same prices as charged for Sea & Ski 
and for most competitive products 


> When it came to distribution deci- 
sions, we broke some rules. Some of 
my advisors tried to talk me into mar- 
ket spot-testing. I overruled that on 
the grounds that we had something 
so exceptional that before another 
year came around, others would be 
out with products and claims of simi- 
lar performance. Then, in the mar- 
kets we entered the next season, it 
would look as if we were following, 
not leading, the market. We resolved 
to stick our necks out and go national 
the first year, but not tc advertise on 
a nationwide scale yet. 

This first season, we forced distribu- 
tion by adding Tanfastic to Sea & Ski 
deals at all outlets. This took the 
product immediately into drug stores, 
super markets, jobber racks, sundries 
departments, fishing and tackle shops, 
beach stands, syndicate stores and 
most department stores. Our distribu- 
tion is handled mostly through agents. 

In addition to the combination Sea 
& Ski and Tanfastic deals, we offered 
a small individual Tanfastic deal 
which included a dozen 2-ounce tubes 
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TIME IT! 


IT's 
TANEASTIC! 


FIRST TANFASTIC AD appeared in Play- 
boy in May, and won the All-Western 
Advertising Association competition. 
Later advertising in magazines and TV 
continued appeal to youth market. 


and a half-dozen 4-ounce bottles at a 
total cost to the retailer of $8.97. To 
understate, this met with no sales 
resistance — we ran out two months 
ahead of time. The name alone, par- 
ticularly in the case of druggists, got 
the new product an immediate entree. 

No doubt we were taking a chance 
in launching the product nationally 
as we did, with no preliminary mar- 
ket testing of promotion. But some- 
times the surprise tactics of a bold 
and sudden move are to be preferred 
to caution and preparation. With cer- 
tain consumer products this is par- 
ticularly true. Markets may change 
so fast that timing is of utmost im- 
portance. We have no doubts now 
that that was the season to bring out 
Tanfastic, and that introducing it im- 
mediately into all markets was the 
winning strategy. If we had brought 
it out, say, three years ago, it would 
not have been a big success. Two 
years from now would be too late 
Choosing the right moment to launch 
a new product, or a certain promo- 
tion emphasis, is all important. 

We planned only modest advertis- 
ing on the new product this first year 
of what was, in effect, a nationwide 
market testing operation; but we 
planned media and approach with 
great care. Then, almost immediately, 
finding the product making an impact 
on trade and consumers that sur- 
prised even ourselves, we decided to 
expand the original schedule. 

Since Tanfastic was developed, 
packaged, named and sloganned with 


the youth market in view, we chose 


This could be 


49 yr Tr 
Beg Se 


“Count The Trophies Week” 


on First Street in 
Los Angeles! 


FIRST IN THE NATION 


75,000,000 
LINES 


If trophies were awarded for national leadership in advertising, 
the Los Angeles Times would win this one easily. During 1959, 
The Times published more than 75,000,000 lines of advertising — 


a new American record. Second newspaper was about 15,000,000 
lines behind. 


FIRST IN THE WORLD 


~ 3000000 
‘\ CLASSIFIED | 


In classified advertising — sure gauge of result-getting power —The 
Times set another new world record during 1959. More than 

300,000 ads —far more ads and lines than any other newspaper 
has ever published —far more than all other Los Angeles news- 
papers combined. 


SALES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
START ON FIRST STREET—HOME OF 


REPRESENTED BY RESMER AND WC 


FIRST IN THE WEST 


NEW 
CIRCULATION 
HIGHS 


And if anyone put up a plaque for western circulation achievement, 
The Times would win this one, too. During 1959, Times circula- 
tion pushed past 500,000 weekdays, 900,000 Sundays —by far the 
greatest circulation ever attained by a western newspaper. 


FIRST IN AMERICA ; 


NUMBER ONE 


Again in 1959—for the eighth consecutive year— The Times pub- 
lished more news and features than any other newspaper in the 
nation. Western America’s complete newspaper has earned leader- 
ship in every category 
message. 


—offers the ideal climate for your selling 


The Los Angeles Times 


AG DETR Tt. AT 
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FIRST 


with READERS! 


with DEALERS! 


with ADVERTISERS! 
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45.3% 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


A survey of 4,726 Mid. 
17.7% west forms, conducted 
Successful Farming %Y the merket research 


division of McCenn- 
4.2% Erickson, Inc., edvertis- 
Capper’s Farmer 


ing egency. 


45.3% 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


18.6% 


Successful Farming A cervey of 368 tale 
16.9% county egents os to what 
Farm Journol form publicetionis most 
infiventiel"’ emeng 
93.2% formers of their respec- 
Capper's Former tive counties. 


60.3% 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


9.2% 


Farm Journal 


ae 8.8% 


Successful Farming 


§ 1.9% 
Cepper's Farmer 


Besed on 7,726 decler 
replies received by 
wholesalers in nine cote- 
gories. Individual cate- 
gories of deoler prefer- 
ence available on request 


+ 37.8% MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Source: Ferm Publication Reports 
Consperative Lineage 1948-1958. 


Cepper's Former 
(Getreased poge 


site ie 1953) -26.8% =25.2% 


erm Seccosstet 
47.5% Journal Farming 
Only one medium in the World's 
Richest Farm Market can offer you 
this four-way proof of local impact. 
So, buy the Unit—one order, one 
plate at a substantial saving in rates. 


MIDWEST 


Farm Paper 


UNIT 


WALLACES FARMER + THE FARMER 
PRAIRIE FARMER © NESRAGKA FARMER 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ADORESS: Midwest Form Paper Unit, Soles 
offices ot: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
. «+ 250 Pork Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 
...+ 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4... 
159 South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 4. 
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media that reach primarily the teen- 
age groups and the college set. Our 
first advertisement on the new prod- 
uct went into Playboy. Next, we 
added Modern Screen. Then Seven- 
teen. 

The surprising early demand for the 
product, especially through drug 
stores, alerted the retailers and gave 
us warning to expect better than we 
had planned. We ordered stepped-up 
production and more bottles and tubes. 

Having an inkling by then of what 
was going to happen, we added to the 
advertising schedule Sunday comics, 
some painted boards in key markets, 
and radio. This marked the Rolley 
Company's first experience with radio 
and it’s been a rewarding initiation. 
We chose Dick Clark in American 
Bandstand, on the air Thursday after- 
noons, nationwide. In this promotion 
we tied Tanfastic to Sea & Ski's repu- 
tation with the line: “By the makers 
of Sea & Ski.” 

Some radio stations followed 
through in remarkable ways — for ex- 
ample, holding contests for boys and 
girls who wished to get a rapid tan 
and demonstrating how good the 
product was by the device of tanned 
and untanned skin contrasts. The sta- 
tions provided tapes with their own 
call letters, to be attached to the 
shoulders of candidates, who then 
sunned themselves. Against a tan, the 
call letters, of course, stood out in the 
natural color of the skin. Station 
KTAN of Tucson, Ariz., had an ob- 
vious advantage over all the rest and 
played it to the hilt. All advertising 
was developed with this youth appeal. 


®& Promotion included announcements 
to the trade, point-of-purchase adver- 
tising, a ed daplay service and 
an in-store display contest. Through 
the services of a window display firm 
that we use nationally, we line up 
5,000 windows featuring both Sea & 
Ski and Tanfastic. Many more store 
operators used our P-O-P material to 
set up their own displays. The in- 
store contest won us at least 5,000 
displays, some of them striking and 
unusual. 

It is seldom that a new product, 
introduced nationally, with only mod- 
est advertising behind it, shows a 
profit the first year. Tanfastic broke 
the rules and records by being suc- 
cessful from the point of view of 
dealer response, public demand and 
profits. 

The volume of sales turned out to 
be seven times that originally sought. 
We have practically no carry-over. In 
fact, we must have lost, on a conserva- 
tive estimate, a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of business in one month 
because demand went so far beyond 
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our expectations. We were unable to 
supply re-orders fast enough. This 
was in spite of the fact that we real- 
ized from an early market survey that 
the operation was going to be much 
bigger than anticipated and we began 
ordering more bottles and tubes, rap- 
idly. 

Our problem was net so much pro- 
duction—we could handle that; but 
the package. The manufacturers could 
not give us tubes and bottles fast 
enough. 

Now we wanted to know where we 
stood in relation to the competition. 
We used Drug Trade News’ annual 
list of the total sales volume of major 
products sold through drug stores and 
their competing outlets, and com- 
pared the 1957-58 figures for the sun- 
tan product market with our own Sea 
& Ski sales volume. If the Drug Trade 
News figures are accurate, our prod- 
uct accounted for 50% of the market 
for all suntan products 


®& Adding a reasonable amount for 
normal sales increases to last year's 
figures, we are able to estimate that 
this vear Sea & Ski and Tanfastic to- 
gether got somewhere between 60% 
and 75% of the total volume. Sea & 
Ski lost some volume compared with 
last year’s sales, but the aie won by 
the new product more than compen- 
sated for the loss. Since figures for 
this season are not yet available, it 
is difficult to know exactly, but our 
feeling is that our two products have, 
to be conservative, 65% of the market. 

Acceptance of the new product was 
nationwide, but in some areas it did 
better than in others. Oregon and 
Washington, for example, made much 
better showings than Florida. 

We expect that a good percentage 
of those who switched from Sea & 
Ski to Tanfastic, next year will go 
back to Sea & Ski. Our analysis is 
that mother and dad probably will 
remain loyal to the original product— 
the teen-age boys and girls in the fam- 
ily will adopt Tanfastic. Promotion 
will be aimed accordingly. 

Our observations of the market con- 
vince us that a larger size package is 
needed and we expect to introduce an 
economy size. Packaging today is as 
important as the product: For the 
1960 season we expect to bring out 
Tanfastic in a private mold plastic 
bottle that will emphasize its distinc- 
tion and modernity. The product it- 
self has been improved. 

Much more extensive promotion is 
being planned. Our sights are set for 
a 20% increase in volume next year 
We are aiming at winning 83% of the 
total market with our two products 
and are confident of realizing that 
goal in the near future. 
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Charles Rolley 


continued from page 41) 


cosmetics were launched, a complete 
line of make-up items, cleansing and 
night creams, lotions and lipsticks, 
everything except the lipsticks being 
manufactured in the company’s plant 
at South San Francisco 

The line was introduced through 
Rolley’s own store; then, laboriously, 
he began once again to build whole- 
sale distribution, beginning with 
beauty salons. The cosmetics were 
successful, the company was oper- 
ating at a livable level, but it was 
still heavily in debt. It was the spec- 
tre of the debt, pointing to the need 
for faster growth, that started Rolley 
wondering if a new product might not 
provide the means 

While walking with his wife on the 
beach near Watsonville, one day, ob- 
serving the swimmers and sunbathers, 
he noticed that many were rubbing 
themselves with vinegar and salad 
oil, olive oil, and some with concoc- 
tions of these and a certain brand of 
skin lotion. Suddenly it struck him 
These people needed something the 
market was not supplying, and were 
trying messy, ms and even dan- 
gerous means to help themselves 
They wanted a tan and they did not 
want to burn. What if . . . He began 
dreaming — BIG 


®& The enthusiasm with which he 
began his research was tempered by 
a sobering realization: “I knew I did 
not have a chance unless I could 
come up with a product better than 
anything so far known to protect the 
skin from sun and weather. If it were 
just a little better, it would need so 
much money for advertising and pro- 
motion it would be hopeless so far 
as my debt-ridden business was con- 
cerned.” 

After months of research, he had 
succeeded in developing something 
that was good, but by no means 
“startlingly superior”: an important 
element was still lacking. Then, Rolley 
came in contact with a chemical called 
glyceryl-P-Amino-Benzoate, and found 
out that its developers had been do- 
ing a great deal of work with it, re- 
searching into its properties for filter- 
ing out the burning rays of the sun. 

During the long development proc- 
ess, he was his own patient, and often 
abused, guinea pig. “I wouldn’t sub- 
ject anyone else to some of the tests 
I made . . .” for example, exposure 
to the sun at 110° F. His lotion passed 
the test—even more successfully 


than he had hoped. Without hesita- 
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tion, he had a small batch made up 
and got other people to try it. “Every 
skin is different.” Reports that came 
back from the volunteers were glow- 
ing. Sea & Ski was born and named. 

Rolley began eagerly offering it for 
sale in his own shop at 182 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Other than that, he 
had no idea how to get distribution 

The product prevented burning 
while permitting the skin to tan, and 
it saved the skin from drying out 
when exposed to sun and wind. Users 
confirmed its inventor's belief that it 
would do even more. it healed and 
relieved burns other than those caused 
by sun, for one thing. Before long the 
label included, besides its categorical 
claim, “Positively Prevents akan” 
this legend: “Look What You've Dis- 
covered About Sea & Ski: After 
Shave; Baby’s Skin Care; Hand Lo- 
tion; Make-up Base.” 


& Realizing he needed help, Rolley 
placed a small advertisement in the 
San Francisco Examiner, asking for 
someone to promote a product with a 
future. Among the few responses that 
were worth considering came one tele 
phone call from a man who asked 
some leading questions. Where had 
the product sold? What was its rec- 
ord? And much more. The questioner 
then said: “Good. Get it into 150 
drugstores, then show me reorders, 
and I'll consider it.” 

Rolley said to himself when he 
hung up, “Hell, if I had 150 drug- 
stores reordering, I wouldn't need his 
help!” He was indignant. “But I 
began to think. And mad as I was, 
that man’s suggestion opened a door - 
and got me off the seat of my pants.” 

He knew quite well that if he could 
pet drugstores to handle his product 

e'd be on the way to the distribution 
he needed; but to get them interested, 
he'd need to show advertising support 
for it. He was still in debt; and still 
hadn’t the money for advertising. . . 

After some hard thinking he took 
a bold step. With a photographer in 
tow, he visited a local charm school, 
picked out a girl and had a picture 
taken with his product. This would 
ss the art for an advertisement 

e would run — if he had the money 
to run it. The fee to the girl was $10, 
and another $10 went to the photog- 
rapher. By great good luck this first 
Sea & Ski model, Pat Shehan, won 
the Miss San Francisco contest not 
long afterwards. 

The advertisement made the daring 
claim that no other lotion manufac- 
turer could make, says Rolley: “Posi- 
tively Prevents Sunburn.” After con- 
siderable persuasion and maneuvering, 
Rolley got an advertising contact on 
the newspaper he chose, the San 
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1960 Metro 
Population Up 15% 


The Troy - Schenectady - Albany 
Metropolitan Area population is up 
15°, since 1950. Sales Management, 
Inc., estimates the area's 1959 
population was 680,700, and is still 
rising. 


The Troy City Zone is an impor- 
tant segment of the Metro Area. 
The City Zone population is rising 
and so are the retail sales which 
jumped from $140,655,000 in 1950 
to $167,091 ,000 in 1958. 


The only effective way to sell the 
Troy Market is through THE REC- 
ORD NEWSPAPERS which deliver 
97°%/, coverage of the City Zone. 
No other area newspaper has any- 
thing like adequate coverage in the 
Troy Market. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


Troy, N. Y. 
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Francisco Examiner, to have an ad- 
vertisement set and placed in a “hold” 
file — for three months ahead! 

With the ad plate in his sales port- 
folio, he auto aah to sell dru i 
There were a lot of things he did not 
know about the drug trade. For ex- 
ample, that the majority of drugstore 
owners were not in the habit of buy- 
ing more than half a dozen units of 
a suntan product at a time (reflecting 
the limited demand a decade ago for 
the products then on the market) and 
it was rare for one to place an order 
for a dozen at a time. Rolley com- 
puted his time and expenses; figured 
what he ought to sell to each contact 
while guarding against overloading. 
He blithely told each druggist he 
visited that he would not sell more 
than three dozen packages of Sea & 
Ski on an order. 

From the first day on he sold 7 
out of 8 stores he visited, and not one 
bought less than the 3-dozen limit. 

Accustomed to selling department 
stores, Rolley offered druggists the 
same discount: 409%. Said the first 
druggist he called on: “What about 
my free goods?” “Free goods” was a 
new one to this salesman. Investi- 
gating, he found that it was the cus- 
tom in the drug trade to give a 
33-1/3% discount and one free unit 
with 11. He quickly figured and 

inted out that his 40% was 1%% 
better than the customary drug trade 
deal. Oddly, few druggists would ac- 
cept it: 6 out of 8 insisted on what 
they were used to — 33-1/3% and one 
free in 12. Making no attempt from 
then on to alter the buying habits of 
his prospects, Rolley sold the San 
Francisco Bay Area druggists $45,000 
worth of lotion that year, a whopping 
increase over the $8,800 of the pre- 
vious year, 1949. He happily paid off 
all his debts and extended his adver- 
tising to all four metropolitan San 
Francisco newspapers 


> Almost without exception, the stores 
Rolley had sold reordered. There 
were three reasons: the excellence of 
the product — it fulfilled all claims; 
the enthusiasm of his selling; and the 
nature of his follow-up 

Taking the last first: “Each time I 
got an order, I'd ask to be introduced 
to the store’s clerks. Then I'd spend 
time with them explaining the product 
and how to sell it. I didn’t leave until 
I had them as enthusiastic as I could 
make them. I gave each clerk per- 
sonal samples and asked him to try it 
himself, and he'd have something to 
tell customers.” 

That year Rolley discovered what 
makes the difference in the level of 
success of a salesman: “A top-grade 
salesman knows his product and can 
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talk about it convincingly; he knows 
the problems of his account and he 
knows his public. If he can add to 
these, sincere enthusiasm, he is not 
likely ever to fail. I don’t think that 
anyone ever sold Pe ey with more 
enthusiasm than I had in presenting 
Sea & Ski.” 

By 1951, demand was growing and 
Rolley was under pressure to expand 
into Southern California, but although 
his bills were paid and the product 
was gaining ground, he still had no 
capital for the promotion and adver- 
tising he knew he must have to make 
a real dent in the market. So he 


waited until 1952, and then, with the 
profits made in Northern California, 
he expanded southward. A year later, 
with the profits from the new area, he 
went into New York, Chicago, and 
Dallas. 

Plagued by financial headaches, he 
tried several times to negotiate a bank 
loan; was repeatedly turned down 
“Sure, you did well this year, but 
how do we know you'll do well next 
vear,” was one answer that made 
Rolley see red.) Finally, he made a 
try with an unorthodox preamble 
Smarting from his last turn-down he 
strode into a banker's office and said 
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“I know you'll turn me down, but 
at least give me a sensible reason for 
saying ‘No.’” 

Needing $10,000, he asked for $25,- 
000. And went back to his office to 
await the verdict. The banker called 
him in due course and said, “If we 
loaned you $25,000 it wouldn't do 
you much good. We figure that your 
business needs $75,000.” Pop-eared 
and shaking with disbelief, Rolley lis- 
tened to the proposal: $50,000 open 
credit payable in 120 days, $25,000 
for machinery and equipment in 
monthly instalments over a year 

As it turned out, he needed only 
$37,000 of the $50,000 to accomplish 
what he had in mind; and repaid the 
bank 15 davs earlier than the date 
agreed on 

One important change he made was 
in packaging—changing from glass to 
plastic bottles and tubes. The unbreak 
able package was a strong advertising 
and selling point from the start. Many 
pool managements had prohibited 
glass packages because of the danger 
of glass breakage. A skier could carry 
a plastic bottle or tube and not fear 
injury from a spill. The new package 
was more convenient to carry on px 
nics or beach trips. These and other 
advantages were played up in adver 
tising and at point-of-purchase 

Many promotion devices were tried 
as the product was introduced into 
market after market. “But a sampling 
program did more for us than an\ 
thing else.” This was particularly true 
in the Florida market which Rolle: 
entered in 1953. “I was told I had a 
hole in my head when I decided to 
introduce Sea & Ski there. It’s the 
most ruthless market in the 
U.S. in the suntan products field. | 
had experiences there that left me 
pretty discouraged, but I don’t give 
up easily 


through > 


entire 


I resolved to beat my way 


®& Sea & Ski began to make its first 
Rolley 


program 


impact on consumers when 
went into the guest-pak 
which places samples in major hotels 
For this sampling, small glass bottles 
were used. Another type of sample 
later distributed by girls stationed at 
causeways was a small plastic tube 
The guest-pak program had to be 
discontinued after two years because 
the cabana boys—who buy lotions from 
other manufacturers for as low as 20 
cents and sell them to hotel guests 
for $1.25—were stealing the Sea & 
Ski comple or using their influence 
with hotel employees to get them re- 
moved. “There was nothing we could 
do to combat this.” 

The break into the Florida market 
was completed with the causeway 
sampling, electric signs in drug stores, 
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and spectaculars. Druggists became 
loyal distributors, pleased that Rolley 
had refused to sell the powerful ca- 
bana boys at a discount lower than 
that given the stores. “We chose the 
sign advertising in this market,” Rol- 
ley explains, “because we found that 
people vacationing in Florida evi- 
dently were too busy enjoying them- 
selves to read newspapers or periodi- 
cals; and, instead of staying at home 
or in their rooms watching television, 
they were out on the beach or at the 
races. But the signs and samples and 
the drugstore clerks got to them.” It 
was hard work, but today’s Florida 


sales volume is “exceedingly high.” 
By 1955 the product was in nation- 
wide distribution with no dead spots 
left; and in that year the trend to 
the “better mousetrap” got Rolley what 
he calls “a om He promotion 
break.” He received a telephone call 
from Jules Montenier of Stopette de- 
odorant, proposing a package combi- 
nation of a l-ounce he of Sea & Ski 
and a. In return for supplying 
the product, Sea & Ski got, free news- 
paper, national magazine and tele- 
vision (“What's My Line?”) advertis- 
ing—and 1.2 million customers (that 
many trial 69¢c-tubes were supplied 
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for the Stopette combination deal). 

In 1955 Rolley got the $2-million 
“degree” payoff in his marketing 
“course.” Early that year he began 
to receive inquiries from various im- 
portant companies interested in buy- 
ing the Rolley Co. One after another, 
manufacturers offered to buy out his 
entire enterprise. He negotiated with 
some, found their offers uninteresting, 
dropped them. 

“After six months of this,” he re- 
members, “I was pretty worn out. I 
decided to take a trip to Europe.” 
He made his plans and was set to 
leave in two weeks when a telephone 
call came from a manufacturer in New 
Jersey. The spokesman for the firm 
said he had heard rumors of Rolley 
Co. being on the market and asked, 
in effect, what was the tab. 

Two weeks earlier, Rolley had 
turned down an offer of $1 million 
“I didn’t want to go through all that 
again,” he said, “I named a figure that 
would scare them. I told the man on 
the line that I was not trving to sell 
others had been trving to buy. I might 
consider $2 million, but I wasn’t going 
to cancel my trip to Europe.” Think- 
ing with relief that that was the last 
of that, he hung up. An hour later 
New Jerse. was on the line again 
This time it was A. (Sonnie) Sonna 
bend of Botany Mills. He said that 
he liked the proposition and he 
thought they could make a deal 
would Rollev get his attorneys to 
draw up papers? Rolley said, he was 
afraid not, he was off to Europe 
Maybe Botany Mills would like to 
have its attorneys start work on papers 
®& The next day there was another 
telephone call: “We overlooked dis- 
cussing an employment contract.” The 
deal would be off unless Rolley was 
willing to remain and head the busi- 
ness. Smiling—he'd got his $2 million— 
Rolley said, “Why not?” and then 
quoted a compensation figure that was 
relatively low for the responsible posi- 
tion he would have. He liked running 
Rolley Co.! 

It gave him great pleasure to see 
his stockholders being paid $200 for 
each of their shares; In 1946, when 
the company was on the edge of 
failure, value of the stock had sunk 
to 20 cents a share 

It also gave him great satisfaction 
to know that Botany Industries, Inc. 
(formerly Botany Mills) got its $2 mil- 
lion back out of the profits within four 
years. 

By the first of 1960, Rolley Division 
will move into a new 30,000 square- 
foot modern plant now being built in 
Reno, Nevada, with a capacity of two- 
and-one-half times that of the exist- 
ing South San Francisco plant. 
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Rival Dog Food gets more retail outlets to put up better, 
bigger mass displays by offering Kodak cameras! 


In a drive for shopper-stopping dis- 
plays in test markets, Rival recently 
offered Kodak cameras as awards to 
retail dealers who set up particularly 
effective Rival Dog Food displays 
Asked why this promotion resulted 
in so much retailer activity, Rival Pack- 
ing Company answered —** Kodak prod- 
ucts are so well known (hey sell themselves! 
They got retailers to do an extra good 
job on product display for us!” 
Appeal that gets results! That's the 
key to the long list of “selling successes” 
with Kodak premiums. Whatever your 
particular promotion—sales incentives, 


r=" MAIL COUPON TODAY 


* 


consumer premiums, emploves 
—vyou re sure to find just the 
for vour needs in Kodak's 
“most-wanted” values fro 
$850 

Mail coupon today for full details 
on how you can make vour promotion 
dollar go further, sell more with Kodak 


premiums 
P 


EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Street 
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enjoy being 
pampered ? 


- you'll enjoy etspeine at Chicago's 


Tomorrow's Hotei Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-story sky- 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces —the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 


Write for colorful brochure Ententeee 
Hause 
Dept. S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, tll. « Fi 6-7100 

A. M. Quories, General Manager 


CONVENTION 
TENSION ? 


m your initial telephone call to the final 
of applause, the staff of Jack Morton 
juctions will handle every planning and pro 
detail for your convention or sales 
eeting program. Specialists in tasteful enter 
tainment programs, JMP retained by clients 
year after year because of the Jack Morton care 
r details and skillful tailoring of programs to 
pecific audiences. We have facilities and a 
Owlecge of ioca onditions wherever you 
plan to hold your program 
JACK Monren PRODUCTIONS 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT « HOLLYWOOD 
MIAMI « DALLAS « WASHINGTON « DENVER 
——, 


Opportunity for man—25-30—15 train 
as assistant sales manager of national organization 
in industrial field. Should now be assistant adver - 
tising manager or merchandising manager. Drug. 
pharmaceutical, or surgical @ —~ &. field would be 
considered good background. Should have experi- 
ence in cosy writing, market research. Willing to 
travel preferred but not essential—Midwest location 
—saiary open—our employees know of this opening 
Box Number 150 


SALES PROMOTION — FREE-LANCE 


Copy, concepts, campaigns...ads, mailers 
catalogs, newsletters, presentations, name 
it . . fast, fresh, finished, fruitful . . . 
firm estimates . . . Pre-agreed fees. 


the copy shop MU 3-1455 
270 Madison Avenue New York City |é 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Admiral Corp. . . . 

A. A. Medica promoted to television 
sales manager; and Clarence B. Flinn 
to radio-high fidelity sales manager. 


Aluminum Foils, Inc. .. . 
Thomas W. Allison named vice 
president of marketing and sales. 


American-Marietta Co... . 

Morton L. Schnadig, Jr., appointed 
national field sales manager for the 
O-Cedar Division’s consumer products 
activities. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . . . 
Milt Rudo named vice president in 
charge of marketing, and J. G. Thomas 
vice president and sales manager of 
the Bowling and Billiard Division 


Dobeckmun Co. Division of Dow 
Chemical Co... . 
Nicholas R. Sheehan promoted to 


manager of industrial sales 


Doeskin Products, Inc. 
Harry M. Nussbaum appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. . . . 

Ralph J. Weiger named industrial 
sales manager; Armond J. Bisignani, 
Jr., marketing manager, General Prod- 
ucts Dept.; Walter H. Niemann mar- 
keting manager for laboratory switch- 
boards. 


Ford Division of Ford Motor Co... . 
M. S. McLaughlin promoted to gen- 


eral sales manager. 


General Electric Co. Computer Dept. 
Loren D. Creede named to the new 
position of manager of export sales. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. . . . 
C. F. Stroud appointed sales man- 
ager, Tire Division. 


Hoover, Co., The . . . 

Felix N. Mansager elected vice 
president-sales in charge of US. sales 
operations 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. . 
Roger M. Kirk, Jr., named sales 
manager, Lehn & Fink Division 


Lone Star Cement Corp 
W. C. Priest Frazier appointed vice 
president in charge of sales. 


Minute Maid Corp. . . . 
A. J. Thurman becomes director of 
sales, Snow Crop Division 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. . . . 
Albert H. Clem named to the newly 
created post of vice president, market- 


ing. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . . . 

Paul A. Ketchurn appointed vice 
president of glass sales, Merchandis- 
ing Division; Howard J. Mather, vice 
president of industrial sales, Paint 
Division. 


Ruberoid Co. . . . 
Joseph G. Hall moves up to general 


sales manager. 


Salada-Shirriff-Horsey . . . 

Robert L. Larsen named marketing 
manager for Salada Tea, Salada- 
Junket Division 
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MUGHES PRINTING Co. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, FA. 
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Pretty Boys, Goodbye 


“We got tired of the same- 
ness of men’s clothing advertis- 
ing and decided to do something 
about it,” Harold Mitchell told 
us. (He’s head of the advertising 
agency bearing his name.) 

The “something” is a series of 
full-color ads for Gordonu-Ford 
clothes, which are traditional in 
cut, dramatic in fabric and pat- 
tern. The ads have been run- 
ning in The New Yorker. One 
has a wash-and-wear jacket 
hanging on a nail by a country 
well. Another shows an Irish 
linen sports coat thumbtacked 
to a pine wall. And surprise: 
Not a male model in sight! 

“We have three objectives,” 
says Mitchell. “To sell the prod- 
uct; to establish an inimitable 
company image, and to capture 
the spirit of the product and 
the company.” 

Retailers have liked the idea. 
One of them said, “It gets right 
down to the business of selling. 
The customer sees himself in- 
stead of another guy.” 


Voice in the Wilderness 


A slight chink has appeared 
in the wall of conviction that 
railroads have replaced banks 
as the public’s big symbol of 
cold heartedness: The other day 
at a press luncheon we sat next 
to NBC’s Frank Blair, who does 
the news on the network’s early- 
morning “Today” show. Blair 
was simply full of kind words 
for that beleaguered institution, 
the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 

Each morning Blair meets 
CBS early bird Jack Sterling on 
the platform of the Stamford, 
Conn., station for the long pull 


into New York’s Grand Central. 
If all goes well their commuter 
train comes in just after the 
fast morning freight goes lar- 
ruping through the station. But 
any commuter can tell you there 
is such a thing as a very late 
train. And a very late train is 
a very big disaster for these 
gentlemen. Happily, though, the 
engineer on the fast freight is 
a TV buff. And on those morn- 
ings when the commuter train 
oversleeps on the New Haven 
spur, a ole red row of boxcars 
can be seen, grinding to a halt 
at the Stamford passenger sta- 
tion. And Blair and Sterling 
dash across the local track, hop 
the cab of the big electric diesel 
and make a spectacular dash to 
the breakfast tables of millions 
of viewers! 


The House in the Station 


Anything can, and generally 
does, happen in Grand Central 
Station. But we never expected 
to see a house being built there 
After watching masons mortar 
ing cinder blocks, we did some 
investigation. Herewith, our 
findings: 

The house is a 2-bedroom 
Florida home, complete with 
Florida-built furniture, a 
screened porch and a carport 
It’s being built by the Mackle 
Co. of Miami for General De- 
velopment Corp. And it signifies 
General's new emphasis on a 
national campaign for the sale 
of homes — and home sites — on 
both of Florida’s coasts. It also 
marks the first time in history 
that a development company 
has aimed at a coast-to-coast 
market for the sale of houses 
“We're bringing our product 
North to our customers,” says 
Gil Carroll, of General. “This 
house is like those which cus- 
tomers can buy in our Port 
Charlotte, Port St. Lucie and 
other Florida communities.” 

He adds that the house was 
shipped from Miami in two 
freight cars; the package 
weighed 29 tons. (The house 
was built with no interruption 
in the station’s services or oper- 
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ations.) The Mackle brothers 
head the company that builds 
all the houses and other struc 
tures in General Development's 
communities. 

Mr. Carroll says that repre 
sentatives have had to beat off 
prospective buyers almost since 
the ow cinder block went down 
on the terrazzo floor of the sta- 
tion 

“Will we get our money back? 
Man, I hope to tell you we 
will!” 


Watch Your Wallet 


The pleasant, successful-look 
ing gent who could be vour 
neighbor at that big convention 
bears watching. He might just 
be a skilled pickpocket! 

Potato Chip Institute Inter- 
national (honest) is concerned 
about him — and you. And the 
other day, at its annual confer 
ence in Cincinnati's Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, it provided dele- 
gates with a word of warning 
Opening day speaker was Floyd 
Niswonger, a aes detective, 
wise in the ways of convention 
high jinks. His subject: “Pit- 
falls for Conventioners.” 

Our delegate told us you 
could have heard a potato chip 


drop 


Definition 

It took a jazz singer, Sarah 
Vaughan, to say it. “A confer- 
ence,” she announced, “is a 
meeting at which people talk 
about the things they should be 
out doing instead of attending 
meetings.” 


Sport 
brings out 
the best 

in people— 


and Sports Illustrated 
brings out the best of people 


. +» 900,000 families of them every 
week, They'll travel all night to 
ski all day. Altogether, they make 
up the fastest growing quality mar- 
ket in America. In five years, the 
number of U.S. families with $10,- 
000 incomes and over has doubled. 
SI's circulation has also doubled, 
to 900,000, Yet its median family 
income figure remains virtually 
the same— highest of any U. 5. 
weekly magazine that is read by 
the whole family...The big trend 
today is toward the active life. Ac- 
tive markets flourish among active 
people. You'll find both among 
the advertising and editorial pages 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 


SPORTS «+ 
ILLUSTRATED 


a The 
/ 
first 
market 
lo 


buy 


DELIVERY Roos 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays—over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all other Chi- 
cago papers put together. Unmatched, also, is 
the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


